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Youth’s Duty To Remain in School 


IN late May and early June of this 
year occurs an event whose profound 
significance may in these critical times 
escape public notice. Across thousands 
of platforms in America will march 
more than a million youth to receive 
their high-school diplomas, other thou- 
sands to receive their college diplomas. 
Nowhere else in the world could such 
an event of equal proportions occur 
today; nowhere else has it ever oc- 
curred in the past. It 
of America’s firm belief in education as 
the underpinning of self-government 
and as the ladder by which talent of 


is symbolic 


all sorts may climb to positions of high- 
est usefulness in the Republic. 

Of the graduating high-school sen- 
about one-third have in recent 


years gone on to college or university; 


iors, 


the other two-thirds have sought em- 
ployment. Will it be so again this 
year? Hosts of youth now face the 
question “What of next year?” with 
a new concern—in view of the increas- 
ing seriousness of the armed conflict 
abroad; in view of mounting defense 
production requirements at home; in 
view of the growing demand for work- 
ers, and especially for skilled workers 
Should 


youth who had planned to go to col- 


in defense industries. those 


lege reconsider their decision and plan 


‘ instead perhaps to seek immediate em- 


ployment or to volunteer for some 
branch of service in the armed forces 
of the Nation? And for the 


than a million youth now in colleges 


more 


and universities, should they plan to 
continue with their college training 
next year, or should they reconsider 
their former plans? 

Last August President Roosevelt in 
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a letter advised all American youth not 
to interrupt their education or abandon 
their plans to enter college. Said he, 
“We must have well-educated and in- 
telligent citizens who have sound judg- 
ment in dealing with the difficult 
problems of today. We must also have 
scientists, engineers, economists, and 
other people with specialized knowl- 
edge to plan and build for national 
well as for and 
economic Young people 
should be advised that it is their patri- 
otic duty to continue the normal course 
of their education, so that they may be 
well prepared for greatest usefulness 
to their country. They will be 
promptly notified if they are needed 
for other patriotic services.” 

Insofar as we have been informed 
this counsel of the President to Ameri- 
can youth still holds good. Events and 
developments of the past year have 
served but to underline and emphasize 
the soundness of the advice given to 
young people “that it is their patriotic 
duty to continue the normal course of 
their education so that they may be 
well prepared for greatest usefulness 
to their country.” The development of 
our defense program has especially em- 
phasized the need for physicists, chem- 
ists, doctors, nurses, technicians, engi- 


defense as social 


progress. 


neers, whose only source of supply is 
the schools and colleges of America. 
Thus the selective service boards of the 
States recently have been advised to 
provide for the deferred classification 
of medical students; and internes if 
drafted are to be given commissions in 
the Medical Reserve Corps and assured 
they will not be called to active duty 
until they completed their 
interneships. 


have 


The situation today has few paraliels 
with that which existed in 1917-18. 
Then we were actively at war. Labor 
shortages were then almost universal. 
Wages and prices were soaring. Many 
youth were being attracted to leave 
school for work. Others were enlist- 
ing in the armed services; and with a 
lowering of the draft age during the 
first year of the war still others were 
being called to service. As a result 
school and college enrollments fell off 
precipitately, until in 1918 the Govern- 
ment came to the aid of the colleges by 
establishing the Students Army Train- 
ing Corps which brought the colleges 
into the Army and the Army into the 
colleges. 

As this is written 
peace. We still have a huge reservoir 
of unemployed workers. Labor short- 
ages as yet exist only in a few highly 
skilled defense Wages 
and prices have registered only mod- 
erate advances. The draft age remains 
at 21. Except for those youth who 
have received specific preemployment 
vocational training for skilled mechan- 
ical occupations, withdrawal from 
school to enter the labor market would 
only result in continued unemployment 


we are still at 


occupat ions. 


of older workers. 

So the advice of the President holds 
both for high-school graduates and for 
college students—as you plan for next 
year, make every effort to continue the 
normal course of your education as- 
sured that you will thus be performing 
your patriotic duty and that you will 
be promptly notified if you are needed 
for other patriotic services. 


t- Leadihaher 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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State Departments of Education 
Supervision in Fields of Health and 
Physical Education | 
oe 

by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene | 
| 

* * * State supervision of the physi- “First Objective” 
cal welfare of school children 8 Since health is now considered the 
goes back to the beginnings of State Studies “first objective” of education it might 





State departments of education. A cen- 
tury ago Horace Mann, the distin- 
guished first secretary of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
placed the study of physiology and 
hygiene as of “first rank after the ele- 
mentary branches,” and through his ef- 
forts, these subjects received due recog- 
nition in the first State training school 
for teachers. Besides this, Mann and 
other early State officers, did what they 
could to improve the schoolroom condi- 
tions under which these and other 
studies were pursued. 

In 1866 a law was passed in Califor- 
nia requiring that instruction concern- 
ing “the laws of health” be furnished 
“in all grades and in all classes” and 
that “due attention be given to such 
physical exercises for the pupils as may 
be conducive to health and vigor of 
body; and to the ventilation and tem- 
perature of schoolrooms.” Since that 
time waves of legislation with reference 
to instruction in hygiene and the effects 
of alcohol, the medical examination of 
children, physical education, and safety 
have swept the country. laws 
present a great variety of permissions 
or requirements and many of them have 
laid very definite duties on the door- 
step of the State department. 


These 


New York Was First 


The first special agent in any of these 
fields was appointed in New York in 
1913 when the legislature required that 
all school children should be given an 
annual medical examination and the 
commissioner of education was empow- 
ered to appoint a physician and staff to 
supervise this work. New York was 
first also in the employment, in 1916, 


THIS month SCHOOL LIFE devotes a sec- 
tion to the presentation of reports on 
studies made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion of State departments of education. 

Complete reports of these extensive 
studies will be published at early dates as 
bulletins of the Office. 

Two other articles of the State depart- 
ment series were published in previous 
issues—the first, entitled State Supervisory 
Programs for Exceptional Children, by 
Elise H. Martens, was presented in the 
November 1940 issue, and the second, en- 
titled State Department Supervision of 
Secondary Schools, by Carl A. Jessen, was 
presented in the January 1941 issue. Still 
other reports will follow in later issues of 
SCHOOL LIFE. 








of a State supervisor of physical educa- 
tion. The past quarter century 
seen the development in that State of 
a division, comprising a total staff of 


has 


16 special workers covering the realms 
of medical, dental, and nursing services, 
health instruction, physical education, 
and recreation. The supervision of 
sanitation and safety and safety educa- 
tion are also covered but without spe- 
cial personnel in these fields. 

Three agents are employed in the 
State department of New Jersey and 
two in California, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
while in 16 States, one whole or part- 
time supervisor of “physical education” 
or “health and physical education” is 
employed. In one of these States there 
is, in addition, a supervisor of health 
education whose salary and expenses are 
paid by the department of health. In 
two additional States a worker in the 
field of health education is employed 


jointly by the State department of edu- 


cation and other agencies. 


seem that every State department of ed. ' 
ucation should be active in the promo-| 
tion of all phases of work in this field 
but in half of our States this is not the 
case. In many of such States, however, | 
the department of health has taken upon 
itself to fill this gap to some extent! 
through the appointment of a “coordi- ', 
nator” or supervisor of school health | 
education. This has been made possible | 
through the aid of Federal funds allo- 





p! 


ir 


v) 
tit 


pe 


cated and matched for public health} tio 
work within the State. We have noted? cat 
above that in one State such an agent, so! 
is employed by the department of health, | 
but is placed administratively in the de-| rec 
partment of education. Elsewhere this 
is not the case. In one State, Indiana,} saf 
not only a supervisor of health educa- 
tion but a supervisor of physical educa-} sid 
tion appears in the persounel of thef ice 
department of health. sch 
In only one field, that of school medi-} fac 
cal and nursing service, has there been 7 
a difference of opinion, reflected in the} St 
laws, as to responsibility for the promo- } S¢ 
tion of such work. Locally the school | Wo! 
board is responsible in 30 States; the ) per 
board of health in 7; and there is joint S 
responsibility in one. Statewise, the} 
supervision rests with the education de-} cee 
partment in 11; with the health author- } sup 
ity in 10; and there is joint responsi its 
bility in 8. While there is active pro- | mer 
motion of the health service by State} sect 
departments of education in only 4} abl 
States, the supervisors of “health and] jny, 
physical education” or of “physical and } wi) 
health education” in other States ar@\ wo, 
doing much toward the promotion of} hea 
such services along with their other} po 
work in which they are especially con- pro 
cerned. It is unfortunate that super-| 4), 
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vision in this field by an adequately 


prepared agent is so commonly lack- 


ing. 
In at least four States the super- 
visor of health and physical educa- 


tion is active in the very important 
field of Here again there 
is need of a special supervisor. 

health centers in the 
teacher and in the janitor. In many 
of the States the special agent of the 


nutrition. 


School work 


department of education is doing much 
to improve teacher training and they 
are all concerned with the improve- 
teachers in service. 
evident that it 


ment of 
It must be 
find one person who combines knowl- 


is rare to 


edge and experience in all the highly 
fields which been 
mentioned. Adequate State supervi- 
sion in all these fields even by such a 


specialized have 


person is out of the question. 


Some Recommendations 


There should be a division or sec- 
tion in the State department of edu- 
cation with specially prepared _per- 


sonnel in at least the following fields: 
(a) Physical (including 
recreation). 
(b) Health (including 
safety education and school feeding). 
(c) Health (including, be- 
sides medical, dental and nursing serv- 
ice, the safety and sanitation of the 


education 


education 


service 


school plant, and of transportation 
facilities). 

This would represent a minimum 
staff. If responsibility for the health 


service is placed by law elsewhere, this 


would leave a minimum staff of two 


the ; persons, 


joint ' 


the 
1 de- 
hor- 


School health work. whether local 


or State-wide, does not develop or pro- 
should without 


ceed as it adequate 


supervision and in the promotion of 


nsi- | its program in this field, the depart- 


pro- 
tate 
iy 4 
and 


and 


"| 
are \ work as they 


n of 


| 


ther | 


con- 
per- 


» 1941 


| 


ment to do less than 


afford 
secure the best prepared persons avail- 


cannot 


able along all the special lines of work 
It is to be hoped that funds 
will be made available for school health 
are for other public 
health activities so that poverty will 


involved. 


not be a cause of and excuse for lack of 
promotion of the “first objective” of 
education. 


ia, ; ’ 
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State Departments of Education—(Continued) 


Teacher Preparation 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


*& *&* The assurance of an adequate 
supply of competent teachers 
| constitutes of the most 
important functions of the State de- 
partments of education in the discharge 
of their responsibility for the admin- 
istration and improvement of the pub- 
This function involves the 





one 


lic schools. 
coordination, supervision, or adminis- 


tration of 1,196 higher institutions 
which in 1939 were approved for 


teacher-education, and the administra- 
tion of several teacher-personnel func- 
tions, the most important of which is 
teacher certification. 

Of the 1,196 higher institutions of all 
types approved by State departments 
of education for teacher education and 
certification, 319 or 27 percent, are un- 
der the direct administrative control of 
the State. These 319 approved insti- 
tutions constitute all but 24 of the total 
of 343 institutions under State control. 
Sixty-five percent of the 1,196 approved 
institutions are privately controlled; 
and 8 percent are controlled by city or 
other local districts. In addi- 
tion to the higher institutions, there are 
still 51 county normal schools, in Mich- 


igan and Wisconsin; and 473 teacher- 


sche 01 


training high schools, in Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 


The fact that only 319 of the 1,196 
higher institutions approved for 
teacher education are State-controlled, 
indicates that the directive powers of 
the State departments of education 
over such institutions are greatly lim- 
ited. An additional important limita- 
tion also exists. Of the 319 State 
institutions approved for teacher edu- 
cation, only 107, or about one-third, are 
governed by the State boards of educa- 
tion that are in charge of the public 
schools. Ninety-one of the one hundred 
and seven are State teachers colleges and 
The State boards of 


normal schools. 


education therefore are in control of rel- 
atively few State universities, and of 
State colleges other than teachers col- 
leges. In 30 States, the State board 
of education governs no higher institu- 
tions approved for teacher education; 
and in only 2 States does it govern all 
of them. Incidentally, as many as 150 
separate boards govern the 343 State 
institutions of higher education. 


Conditioned by Other State Agencies 


The performance by the State depart- 
ment of education of functions that 
affect the institutions is conditioned on 
every hand by the laws, policies, or 
activities of other State agencies. 
Fundamental, of course, are the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and the 
legal enactments of the legislature. 
Upon one or the other, or both of these, 
the creation and existence of the insti- 
tutions depend. The Governor often 
appoints, or influences the appointment 
of, State board and department per- 
sonnel. By State law, and as the head 
of the State executive agencies, he 
usually has considerable power over the 
finances of the institutions. State fi- 
nancial and budgetary supervising 
agencies often have the power to re- 
strict and redirect many institutional 
expenditures. A variety of offices of 
the general State government that are 
more or less coordinate with the State 
department of education also have im- 
portant administrative and_ profes- 
sional relationships with it. 

The organization and functions of 
the State boards and departments of 
education in the 18 States where such 
agencies control and administer one 
or more institutions that educate teach- 
ers differ considerably among States. 
Typically, the State board of education 
formulates policies which are enforced 
by its executive agency, normally the 
department of education, and by the 
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presidents of the institutions. How- 
ever, the chief State school officer, who 
heads the department of education, is 
usually not appointed by the State 
board of education. He is elected by 
the people in 31 States and appointed 
by the Governor in 8. In at least 5 
States, he has been granted by law 
rather broad administrative powers 
over State teachers colleges and normal 
schools, irrespective of State board 
control; and not infrequently, his legal 
duties include institutional visitation, 
and service as an ex officio member on 
institutional governing boards. 

Under the chief State school officer, 
the State department staff members 
who perform the detailed duties relat- 
ing to the supervision of the preservice 
education of teachers are directors of 
teacher education and _ certification, 
found in 17 States; deputy or assistant 
superintendents, who usually assist part 
time in the supervision or oversight of 
preservice teacher preparation in States 
not having directors of teacher educa- 
tion; directors or other staff members 
who administer teacher certification ; 
and occasionally other officers, such as 
teacher placement directors, supervisors 
of instruction, and others who are con- 
cerned with various aspects of teacher 
personnel administration. 

In the 30 States in which the State 
board of education does not govern any 
institutions that educate teachers, the 
maintenance of effective relationships 
between the institutions and the execu- 
tive agency of the board, the State de- 
partment of education, is much more 
difficult than in the 18 States where the 
board controls at least some of the in- 
stitutions. Where 
exist, institutional coordination is at- 
tempted by various means, most of 
which are indirect. These include 
teacher certification, which is the most 
effective; and institutional accredita- 
tion, activities of chief State school offi- 
cers who are ex officio members of 
institutional governing boards or who 
have certain independent legal powers, 
granting of institutional representation 
on the State board of education, ap- 
pointment of central State committees 
on teacher education and personnel, con- 
ferences of presidents, functioning of 
special coordinating councils and sup- 


control does not 


plementary curriculum boards, and 
other means. In numerous States, such 
devices fail to assure the satisfactory 
provision by many small and weak in- 
stitutions of the kind and quality of 
public-school teachers demanded in cur- 
rent State educational policy. 


Composition and Personnel 


The composition and personnel of the 
State boards and departments of educa- 
tion are important factors in determin- 
ing the scope and effectiveness of the 
functions they perform with reference 
Nine States have 
In eight 


to teacher education. 
no State boards of education. 
States, all or a majority of the board 
members are ex officio. Inasmuch as 
the length of terms of office of members 
of about half the boards is 5 years or 
less, unfortunate overturns in board 
membership with resulting upsets in the 
policies and administration of the in- 
stitutions occasionally occur. 

In nearly one-third of the States, the 
term of office of the chief State school 
officer is less than 4 years in length. 
Typically, his tenure is insecure. The 
presidents of the largest State higher 
institutions and the superintendents of 
the largest city school systems of a given 
State usually receive higher salaries and 
sometimes more professional recogni- 
tion than the chief State school officer, 
despite the fact that the latter officer 
serves the public schools of the entire 
State. The State directors of teacher 
education and certification rank among 
the best qualified members of the State 
department staffs, and as a group com- 
pare favorably with the deans and pro- 
fessors of education of the colleges and 
universities. Unfortunately, less than 
half the States have such an officer. 

Only a brief indication of the nature 
and scope of the functions and services 
of the State departments of education 
can be given here. Important among 
such functions, is the regulation of the 
balance of teacher supply and demand. 
There has been considerable social and 
financial waste for more than a decade 
because of a persistent oversupply of 
teachers in certain teaching fields. To 
assist in reducing this oversupply, gov- 
erning authorities have introduced se- 
lective admission in a number of teach- 


In ad- 


ers colleges and normal schools. 


dition to the reduction of teacher over. | 
supply, selective admission assists in 


keeping enrollments within the effec. 
tive working capacity of the institutions, 
and in improving the quality of students - 
admitted. 
The employment of selective admis- 
sion on a State-wide basis has been lim. 
ited chiefly to the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. In many of 


a — 


these States, the departments of educa- * 


tion determine, or cooperate with the in- 
stitutions in determining State and in. | 
stitutional quotas of prospective teach- 
ers to be admitted, and in devising and | 
enforcing selective measures. 


The introduction of selective admis- > 


sion and other means of controlling 
teacher supply proceeds slowly for sey- 
Most State departments 


eral reasons. 


have not seriously undertaken such con- 


—s 


trol. Their teacher personnel records 
do not ordinarily provide the data req- 
For example, 


uisite for this purpose. 
the number of unemployed teachers in 
different subjects is definitely known in 
very few States. Another difficulty is 
lack of administrative control over the | 
teacher-education institutions, which is 
an almost fatal handicap insofar as 
State-wide selective admission is con- 
cerned. Lack of accurate predictive 
measures of teaching success lessens 


~ 


faith in any program of selective ad- 

mission that is not carefully planned. { 
Nevertheless, all educational authorities 

favor the securing of better human ma- 

terial for the teaching profession, and | 
progressive State departments of edu- | 
cation are showing increased activity in| 
this direction. 


In recent years, the growing number 
of economic, social, and political prob- 
lems that have arisen in American life , 
has increased interest in curriculum re-} 


' 
| 
: 
Interest in Curriculum Revision 


vision in the teacher-education institu: f 
tions. A number of State departments 
have initiated or cooperated in curricu- 
lum construction and revision programs, 
both in the public schools and in the in 
stitutions that prepare teachers. These} 
programs are usually conducted as vol- 
untary, cooperative, and professional 





undertakings, rather than as adminis- 


trative activities. State departments 
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of education have therefore joined with 
a number of privately controlled as well 
as State controlled institutions and 
agencies in curriculum revision. How- 
ever, several difficulties remain that ap- 
pear to demand more or less adminis- 
trative action by central State agencies. 
For example, there is unnecessary dupli- 
cation of courses and curricula among 
competing State institutions; wide dif- 
ferences in course terminology and con- 
tent; uncontrolled offering of much 
material ; 
labo- 


nonfunctional instructional 


and serious deficiencies in the 
ratory phases of st rictly professional 
work. 

Efforts are constantly being made in 
numerous States by State department 
officers to assist the institutions in secur- 
ing observation and practice facilities in 
the local public schools. Contractual re- 
lationships between the college and local 
school officials are often necessary, par- 
ticularly in States where the institutions 
are governed by local or State boards 
that have no jurisdiction over the local 
public State laws 
which necessitate supervisory activities 
by State department officers are often 


schools. Special 


necessary to establish effective relation- 
ships. 

In all States in which State boards 
institutions that 
boards are re- 


of education govern 
prepare teachers, the 
sponsible for the formulation of genera] 
policies governing staff personnel ad- 
ministration. Many of the details of 
administration, however, are delegated 
to the presidents of the institutions. 
The boards select the presidents, and 
usually determine their salaries and 
tenure. Upon the recommendations of 
the presidents, the boards perform the 
same functions with reference to the 
faculties. 

The presidents of the institutions are 
the local executive officers of the boards, 
and usually are allowed considerable 
initiative in determining their own du- 
ties and functions. However, neither 
the boards of control nor the presidents 
are. entirely free in the discharge of 
their personnel functions. For exam- 
ple, they can determine salaries only 
within the limits of appropriations and 
budgetary allotments set by agencies 
of the general State government. 
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Financial and Business Administration 


An important function of the chief 
State educational agencies is the finan- 
cial and business administration of the 
higher institutions that are under their 
control. There is an annual expendi- 
ture of approximately $40,000,000 of 
State funds for the support of teachers 
colleges and normal schools alone, and 
probably more than double that amount 
of State funds for the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers in other types of insti- 
tutions. The administration of a con- 
siderable part of such funds by the 
State boards and departments of edu- 
cation is conditioned by restrictions im- 
posed by central State budgetary or 
other financial agencies. Among other 
arguments for such restrictions are that 
they reduce institutional competition 
for funds before the legislature and as- 
sist in the wiser apportionment of State 
expenditures for the several higher edu- 
cational institutions of the State. Con- 
solidation of institutional governing 
boards and cooperative action by the 
presidents often assist in the attainment 
of the same ends. 

Among important teacher-personnel 
functions performed by practically all 
State departments of education is the 
certification of teachers. The laws re- 
specting the administration and _ re- 
quirements of certification are brief in 
some States, where the formulation of 
requirements is delegated in large part 
to the State board and department of 
education. In other States, detailed 
laws exist. These render the changing 
of requirements difficult at a time when 
standards are steadily rising in most 
States. In a score of States, the coun- 
ties, cities, or higher institutions issue 
some of the certificates, but such issu- 
ance is usually supervised by the State 
departments of education. 


Lack of Uniformity 


There is such a serious lack of uni- 
formity in certification terminology, 
standards, and requirements, and in the 
methods of issuing certificates, that very 
few States will recognize the certificates 
issued by other States. In an effort to 
meet some of these difficulties, several 
regional conferences have recently been 
held by State department officers on 


means of coordinating certification 
practices and policies among States. 
Nearly all State departments of edu- 
cation either informally approve or 
formally accredit institutions for 
teacher education and certification pur- 
A few approve the degree- 
granting privilege of privately con- 
trolled institutions. Usually State 
standards for accrediting are not as 
high as those of the regional accredita- 
tion associations. Consequently, the 
number of small, weak institutions ap- 
proved by typical State departments of 
education or other State agencies is 
larger than the number approved by the 
regional accrediting associations. How- 
ever, State accreditation for teacher 
education is a comparatively recent 
movement and the realization of its pos- 
sibilities has only begun. As State de- 
partment staffs are strengthened, as se- 
curity of tenure for departmental staff 
members is obtained, and as standards 
of teacher certification and employment 
are raised, State accreditation tends to 


pe ses, 


become more effective. 

Additional teacher personnel funce- 
tions that can only be mentioned in this 
place are performed by State depart- 
ment officers, with the primary aim of 
improving State instructional services. 
Such functions include teacher place- 
ment, in which the teacher-placement 
activities of the several higher institu- 
tions are in some measure supplemented 
and coordinated by a central State 
placement office. This function is exer- 
cised through organized State depart- 
ment placement services in one-fourth 
of the States, and as an incidental serv- 
ice in a few others. Another function 
is to assist in the administration of some 
of the State-wide teacher-retirement and 
pension systems. These are found in 33 
States. Still another function is to as- 
sist in the administration of State salary 
standards, found in some form in 24 
States, and recognized to some extent in 
6 others in the apportionment of State- 
aid funds. The State departments are 
also interested in the enforcement of 
State teacher-tenure laws and _pro- 
visions, which are expressed as perma- 
nent tenure laws on a State-wide basis 
in 6 States, and as provisions for long- 
time contracts and the like in 13 others. 
One of the most important of all the 








functions of State departments of edu- 
cation is in the in-service improvement 
of public-school teachers. 

The functions and of the 
State departments of education that 
affect teacher personnel, including pre- 
service teacher education, have been in- 
creasing in scope and _ effectiveness 
during the present century. 
limitations in the performance of such 
functions, however, still exist in some 
States. Further advances in the per- 
formance of teacher-education func- 
tions, and of other State department 
functions as well, depend to a consid- 
erable extent upon the strengthening of 
the State agencies that initiate or per- 


services 


Serious 


form such functions. Needs in this 
respect vary among States. Among 


these needs is the extension, in certain 
States, of administrative or supervisory 
control by efficiently organized and 
effectively constituted State boards of 
education, over State institutions that 
are engaged primarily in the education 
of teachers; increase in the number 
of highly qualified departmental staff 
members; organization of teacher-per- 
sonnel activities in with 
sound administrative principles; and 
more effective provisions for security of 
tenure and professional independence 
for the staffs of the departments of 
education, including the abolition of 
the practice of electing the chief State 
school officers by popular vote. 

Many trends toward the enlargement 
and increasing effectiveness of State 
department functions can be distin- 
guished, some of which follow. There 
is a slow but perceptible movement 
toward the consolidation of adminis- 
trative control of teachers colleges in 
the hands of State boards of education. 
There are some gains in voluntary co- 
ordination of institutional activities by 
the institutions themselves, stimulated 
by State department leadership. The 
qualifications of State of 
teacher education and certification and 
equivalent officers are improving rap- 
idly, and there are desirable advances 
in tenure provisions and in other service 
conditions affecting them. 

As a result of improvements in or- 
ganization, staff, and working condi- 
tions, the functions and services of the 
State departments of education are be- 


accordance 


directors 


ing expanded and rendered more effec- 
tive. Selective and other 
efforts to attain an approximate balance 
of teacher supply and demand have 
made progress slowly, but appreciably. 
In teacher certification, centralization 
in the hands of the chief 
State educational agencies has assisted 


admission 


of control 


in bringing about during the past 15 
years, probably the most rapid eleva- 
tion of the scholastic qualifications of 
teachers attained during any similar 
period of American educational his- 
tory. This has resulted, in turn, in the 
direction of more attention to State ac- 
creditation procedures: and has resulted 
also in the elimination of teacher prep- 
aration in thousands of teacher-train- 
ing high schools, and in scores of junior 


CC leges. 


Emphasis Upon Quality 


State boards of education have im- 
proved the faculties and equipment, 
and lengthened the curricula of the in- 
their control, at a 
The result 
has been that State normal schools are 


stitutions under 


rapid rate in recent years. 


rapidly disappearing, to be superseded 
by teachers colleges. The teachers in 
turn are introducing graduate work. 
There has been a slow but appreciable 
movement toward the allocation 
by the State boards, of curricula to 
those institutions best equipped to offer 


also 


them; and toward rendering the cur- 
ricula and courses more functional. 
The public funds granted to teachers 
colleges and normal schools have in- 
creased eleven-fold or more during the 
present century, and funds granted 
other State institutions have increased 
This 
companied by improved business man- 
agement by the 
However, restrictions placed on insti- 
tutional financing by central State 
budgetary and similar financial offices 


proportionately. has been ac- 


governing boards, 


have been increasing. 

The chief task of the State boards and 
departments of education in the past has 
been to provide or to certificate an ever 
increasing number of teachers to keep 
pace with a rapidly increasing school 
population. The school population is 
now decreasing in numbers, teacher 
tenure and teaching life are lengthen- 
ing, and the demands for new teachers 


are not so insistent as before. Increas. 
ingly, the emphasis in teacher education 
is upon quality and not quantity. Pro- 
fessional services of the highest order, 
rather than the purely administrative 
or promotional services characteristic 
of the past century, are increasingly de. 


yor 


manded of the State department staff | 


members. The indications are strong 


that the enlargement and improvement 
of State department functions relating 
to the preservice education of teacherg 
will continue, and that present prob- 
lems of growth will steadily become 
fewer and less insistent as time goes on, 


* 


Positions Open 


Qualified persons are urged to file at once 
their applications with the United States Civil 
Service Commission for positions as regional 
and special agents in trade and industrial edu- 
The examination held fall, ae- 
cording to the U. 8S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, failed to produce enough eligibles to fill 
the positions open in the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. The maximum age 
limit has been raised to 69 years. 
tion of regional agent pays $4,600 a year, that 
A written test 


cation. last 


The posi- 


of special agent, $3,800 a year. 
will not be given but competitors will be rated 
on their education and experience. 

A minimum of 2 years of college training is 
required, plus either 2 more years of college 
training or appropriate experience, or 3 years 
trade. In addi- 
tion, applicants must had 
as supervisor of a program of trade and in- 
dustrial education in a State department of 
education, and as teacher of shop subjects or 
coordinator of trade and industrial education 


as journeyman in a skilled 


have experience 


in a high school. 

Although applications will be rated as re- 
ceived at the Commission’s Washington office 
until further are 
urged to act promptly. 
and application forms may be obtained at any 
from the 


qualified 
Further information 


notice, persons 


first- or second-class post office or 
Civil Service Commission. 


@ Historical areas under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service are described in the 
following pamphlets, copies of each of which 
are available free upon request to the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C.: 

Colonial National Historical 
ginia. 

Gettysburg National Military Park—Penn- 
sylvania. 

Manassas to Appomattox—Virginia. 

Morristown National Historical 
New Jersey. 

Ocmulgee National Monument—Georgia. 

Vicksburg National Military Park—Mis- 
sissippi. 


Park—Vir- 


Park— 
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State Departments of Education—(Continued) 


‘+ Functions With Respect to School Finance 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


, 


+ &*&* Since the final authority in the 


control and administration of 





public education is the State, 
such powers that local school districts 
exercise are delegated to them by the 
State. For this reason there are wide 
variations, except for certain basic con- 
trols, among the States in the degree to 
which authority regarding public-school 
finance is delegated to local districts. 
; Insome States there are few restrictions, 

other than those of a broad and general 
* nature, on the people of any locality 

with respect to the levying of school 


| taxes, the preparation of the school 


budget, the purchase of supplies, and 
the like. In other States such priv- 
ileges may be exercised by the local 
school patrons only when permission has 
been obtained from the constituted au- 
thorities of the State government and 
even then the privilege may be exercised 
only under close supervision of the State 
authorities. 

What functions do agencies of the re- 
spective State governments have and 
what services do the officials of those 
governments render with respect to fi- 
nancing the public schools? These 
functions may be classified as those hav- 


ing to do with school budgets, apportion- 


* ment of school funds, administration of 


salary schedules, payments of pupil tui- 
tion and transportation expenses, ad- 
ministration of public-school employees’ 
retirement systems, and auditing of 


public-school accounts. 


School District Budget 


In the majority of States the officials 
of the respective school districts pre- 
pare their own budgets and put them 
into effect in accordance with State law, 
but without specific approval of a State 
agency. Forms upon which budgets 
are to be made usually are supplied by 
the State and considerable advisory 


assistance, too. comes to local schooh 
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officials from State officials regarding 
when and how budgets should be made 
and followed, in order that the laws 
and regulations may be complied with. 

In at least 15 States definite legal au- 
thority is placed in one or more State 
agencies concerning the preparation, re- 
vision, or final approval of local school 
budgets. The State departments of ed- 
ucation in Delaware and Florida are 
authorized to revise or require revision 
in the budgets of most school districts in 
those States, before official approval is 
given to such budgets. Similar author- 
ity with respect to all school districts is 
vested in a State fiscal agency in Louisi- 
ana, in New Mexico, in North Carolina,’ 
and in West Virginia and also in Oregon 
upon appeals from decisions of local of- 
ficials. State officials in five other in- 
stances appear to have power to require 
revision in school district budgets, for 
such budgets to be effective must first 
have the approval of the respective State 
departments of education in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Washington, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. By specific legal provision 
in each of the States of Indiana, Mon- 
tana, and Ohio, aggrieved school pa- 
trons may appeal toa State fiscal board, 
or under certain conditions, concerning 
changes in or approval of their school 
budgets. 

The findings of the recent study of 
the U. S. Office of Education indicate 
that there is a tendency to centralize 
ultimate authority over school budgets 
in an agency of the State government. 
It cannot be stated, however, that the 
general rule is to place such authority 
with the State department of education, 
for it is found more frequently in a 
State fiscal agency. The following are 
among the important reasons given by 
officials in State departments of educa- 


1The State school commission in North Carolina 
which is a fiscal administrative board for the public 


schools. 


tion why public-school budgets should 
be subject to review and revision by the 
State department of education and why 
they should have the final approval of 
that agency before they become legally 
effective. In the final analysis the pub- 
lic schools are State schools; conse- 
quently, any procedure so vital to the 
planning of their yearly program and 
to their general welfare is of importance 
to the people of the whole State and 
should be subject to the approval of the 
State’s constituted authorities. By the 
same right, State officials charged with 
the oversight of the whole education 
program should have authority to pass 
upon the plans for expending funds for 
that program. 


Apportionment of State School Funds 


Duties of State officials with respect 
to the apportionment of State school 
funds are important in every State, but 
they vary greatly among the States in 
importance and also in number. While 
no attempt is made here to measure the 
relative importance of such duties, some 
indication of their extent at least, and 
possibly of their relative importance 
as well, is evident from an analysis which 
was made of the specific purposes for 
which the respective States provide 
funds for their public schools. Fur- 
thermore, it was possible to show by gen- 
eral, special, and equalization groupings 
of the apparently many purposes for 
which the States provide school funds, 
a gradual increase of and complexity 
in the duties connected with State school 
fund apportionment as new objectives 
have been attempted by the States, 

State school funds are provided for 
three main purposes. First, as general 
aid for all school districts; second, as 
special aid to promote certain school 
projects or phases of the school pro- 
grams; and third, as equalization aid 
for those districts only which are unable 








to support schools with the proceeds of 
a specified tax levy. 

Each State provides one or more 
funds for distribution to local school 
districts for general school purposes. 
In making the apportionment it is 
necessary, in 36 States, for State offi- 
cials, in most cases those in the depart- 
ment of education, to compute the 
amount for distribution per basic unit 
from the total amount available in one 
or all such funds in the State; in every 
case it is necessary to compute the 
amount to which the respective school 
districts are entitled. The computa- 
tions are in most cases made on objec- 
tive bases, and therefore, are compara- 
tively simple. Occasionally, however, 
they involve elements of considerable 
complexity. 

During comparatively recent years, 
various special State aids have been 
provided to promote certain school proj- 
ects or phases of the school program. 
These aids do not replace those for gen- 
eral school purposes, but supplement 
them, thus adding to the work con- 
nected with the apportionment of State 
school funds which usually falls on the 
staff of State departments of education. 
Every State provides one or more of 
these aids, while each of three provides 
eight or more. In every State 
officials must pass on each individual 
claim for these special aids before pro- 
ceeding with the computation. The 
work, according to those who make the 
computations in the State departments 
of education, frequently involves many 
complexities and the exercise of con- 
sidered judgment. 

When it was finally realized, that to 
equalize school costs without complete 
State support it was necessary in ap- 
portioning State funds to make allow- 
ance for inequalities among districts 
in their ability to support schools, the 
States began t» provide equalization 
funds. When this was done, more new 
duties were given to State officials, and 
again, in most cases, to those in depart- 
ments of education. Forty-one States 
now take this factor of variation in 
ability to support schools into consid- 
eration, at least in part, in their 
methods of distributing funds to local 
districts. Of the remaining States, 
two provide State funds for the entire 


case, 
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cost of their foundation programs, 
while some of the others provide suffi- 
cient amounts to effect equalization to a 
considerable extent. In each of 16 
States which provide funds for equal- 
izing school costs among their local dis- 
tricts, the State department of educa- 
tion has the responsibility of preparing 
the formula, at least in part, for dis- 
tributing the funds. In every State 
which provides such funds, duties in 
connection with their apportionment 
include inspection and approval, or 
disapproval, of each claim for aid. 


State Salary Schedules 


The duties of officials in State depart- 
ments of education and other State of- 
fices with respect to teachers’ salaries 
range from the mere tabulation of rel- 
evant data for various records and 
reports to the setting up and admin- 
istering of complete State salary sched- 
ules. The laws of 19 States specify, 
either directly or indirectly in connec- 
tion foundation education pro- 
grams, minimum salary rates for the 
teachers in their public schools. The 
duties in connection with such minimum 
requirements are chiefly inspectorial to 
determine whether or not the require- 
ments have been met. The laws of 10 
States, however, include salary sched- 
ules for computing the cost of the pro- 


with 


gram the State guarantees or of the 
State’s obligation to all districts irre- 
spective of the general program. Un- 
der either provision the computations 
and administration are duties to be 
performed in State education offices. 
Much more than statistical procedure 
is involved in most cases in making the 
computations, for approval or disap- 
proval of individual district claims is 
a responsibility in connection there- 
with. 

In six States the laws authorize State 
officials to set up salary schedules for 
public-school teachers. Such schedules 
are then administered much the same 
the 
either case the responsibility of staff 


as are those set up in law. In 
members of the State department of 


education includes the determination 
of local district claims according to the 
established schedules. Since the qual- 


ity of the instructional staff is an im- 


portant factor in the success of the 
school, State officials, with the relevant 
facts at hand are in position, if not to 
establish salary schedules, to advise with 
and assist those who are responsible for 
establishing such schedules. 


Tuition and Transportation Expense 


The laws of a number of States pro- 
vide for the direct or indirect use of 
State funds for tuition payments to 
public schools under certain prescribed 
some, funds are pro- 
and in definite 


conditions. In 
vided specifically 
amounts for such tuition payments; in 
others, tuition is included in certain 
situations as a legitimate item of ex- 
pense in the program, the cost of which 
the State guarantees, or at least, sup- 
ports in part. 
the States pay in part, 
ranges from that for the few children 
living on State property and attending 
local schools, to the amounts pupils are 
obliged to pay for attending school in 
other districts when suitable facilities 


whole or in 


are not available in their home districts, 

Transportation expense, like tuition, 
is shared by the State government in a 
number of instances. ‘Transportation 
expense, too, is considered a legitimate 
part of the cost of the foundation pro- 


gram where it is necessary in render- 


ing school facilities available to some ) 


children. 

As the States improve their school 
facilities and attempt to bring suitable 
programs within reach of a greater 
percentage of their children, tuition 
and transportation, particularly the 
latter, increase in importance. General 
State oversight, if not direct adminis 
tration of these services, seem to be 
the rule at present throughout the Na- 
tion. A number of States now require 
regular and rigid inspection of school 
busses and have strict regulations con- 
cerning their operation. In at least 
one State, North Carolina, the State 
government owns and operates all pub- 
lic-school busses. The duties of State 
officials with respect to problems of 
school tuition and transportation are 
Certainly no other 
State agency is in position to render 


increasing yearly. 


service with respect to these problems 
as are State departments of education. 
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Employees’ Retirement Systems 


Twenty-seven States have retirement 
systems for their public-school employ- 
ees. Only four of these are adminis- 
tered by which have other 
school administrative duties. The State 
school officials appoint 
members of the administering boards 
in 18 States. The administration, par- 
ticularly in the initial stages, demands 
considerable work on the part of the 
staff of the State educational offices in 


b« yards 


serve on or 


every case, since revelant records and 
reports are in the possession of those 
offices whether or not the system is 
administered in them. This service, 
like a number of others pertaining to 
school finances, is increasing in impor- 
tance as more States perfect their re- 
tirement systems. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that such systems should be 
administered by State departments of 
education unless the State sets up a 
central agency for administering the 
pension and retirement systems for all 
workers within and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective States. 


Auditing of Public-School Accounts 


The laws of most States require reg- 
ular or periodic auditing of public- 
school accounts. In a few States only 
are State educational officials required 
to do such The laws of about 
20 States provide for the auditing by 
State fiscal officers—usually the State 
auditor. In at least one State, North 
Carolina, all accounts are preaudited 
by a fiscal agency. Whether auditing 
of school accounts be a function of the 
State department of education or of a 
State fiscal agency is probably of less 


work. 


consequence than that it be done regu- 
larly and competently. To insure the 
latter, obviously requires that specific 
provision to this effect be written into 
the laws of each State. 


* 


@ National forests, 161 of them, no two of 
which are alike, lie within or across the 
borders of 36 different States, in the Territory 
of Alaska, and in Puerto Rico. Opportunities 
offered individuals to enjoy these forests is 
the theme of Forest Outings, a well-illustrated 
Forest Service publication which in the paper- 
bound edition sells for 75 cents and for $1.25 
bound in buckram. 
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State Departments of Education—(Conecluded) 


Supervision of the 
Education of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


* *& * In 16 States special staffs are 
| maintained in the State de- 
im partments of education for 
the purpose of supervising the educa- 
tion of Negroes. This has resulted 
from three facts: First, in these States 
separate schools are maintained for the 
Negro and white races, which means 
that there is practically a dual system 
of schools. Second, the economic and 
social conditions under which Negroes 
have lived created educational prob- 
lems for them which, while not greatly 
different from those of the white group, 
were accentuated. Third, the depart- 
ments were not adequately staffed to 
both groups of 





properly supervise 
schools. 

The departments of education of all 
these States have from the beginning 
of their public-school systems con- 
cerned themselves with the supervision 
of Negro schoois. However, the super- 
visory problems among Negroes re- 
quired for their schools more frequent 
and longer visits than the State offi- 
cials were able to give. Therefore, the 
desirability of having someone in the 
State departments of education who 
would be especially responsible for and 
give all or most of his time to the 
supervision of the education of Negroes 
eventually became evident. 

Many educators and philanthropists 
recognized the situation and in 1910 the 
Peabody Education Fund, 1. coopera- 
tion with the Southern Education 
Board, initiated special work among 
Negroes in the State departments of 
education by supporting a State super- 
visor of Negro schools (commonly 
called State agent) in Virginia. The 
next year the General Education Board 
took over the support of the work, and 
the following year decided to cooperate 
with the States by extending the plan 
throughout the South as opportunity 


occurred. In 1912, the board provided 
funds for the support of State agents 
in Alabama, Arkansas, and Kentucky; 
in 1913, in Georgia and North Carolina; 
in 1914, in Tennessee; in 1916, in Loui- 
siana and Mississippi; in 1917, in Mary- 
land and South Carolina; in 1919, in 
Florida and Texas; and in 1920, in 
Oklahoma. 

In four States, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, and West Virginia, the super- 
vision of Negro schools is established by 
law. In the other States the work was 
begun under the general authority of 
the State superintendents to organize 
their staffs. The supervisors of Negro 
education in Missouri and West Vir- 
ginia are supported by the States. A 
majority of the State agents have pro- 
fessional assistants, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Personnel especially concerned with State super- 
vision of the education of Negroes, by States 
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| Part time. 

2 Some work done prior to this date. 

3 Not including assistants. 

Note.—State directors of vocational education and State 
supervisors in the 3 indicated fields carry responsibilities for 
the supervision of vovational education in schools for Ne- 
groes, assist in conferences, and visit schools. 








Problems and Objectives 


While the primary function of the 
State agents has been to improve in- 
struction in schools for Negroes, because 
of the conditions and attitudes prevail- 
ing in the States concerned and because 
of the necessity of laying a foundation 
for the achievement of the primary 
function, they have been required to as- 
sume other responsibilities than that of 
supervision of instruction. These re- 
sponsibilities have had to do with pro- 
motional, organizational, and adminis- 
trative matters, and have required 
varying amounts of time and emphases, 
depending on circumstances in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Certain problems—Among the more 
important problems of the State super- 
visors of Negro schools, in addition to 
those relating to improvement of in- 
struction, are those having to do with: 
(1) Change of public opinion toward 
the education of Negroes; (2) increase 
in and improvement of school facilities; 
(3) increase in the number of Jeanes 
teachers; (4) development of an ade- 
quate professional State staff; (5) 
improvement of teacher-training pro- 
grams; and (6) improvement of local 
leadership. The first point mentioned 
herein is of particular importance, for 
the attitude of the majority group 
toward Negroes has been an important 
factor which had to be taken into con- 
sideration by those who were interested 
in educational improvement. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the first State 
agents were appointed for the purpose 
of arousing interest, as well as furnish- 
ing intelligent specialized guidance. 

The problems with which the State 
departments of education are particu- 
larly concerned vary among the differ- 
ent States. For example, in Alabama 
poor attendance was one of the most 
acute problems; in Arkansas it was in- 
creasing the enrollment of children of 
school age. In Florida a major prob- 
lem was lack of adaptation of secondary 
education to the needs of Negroes. In 
Georgia the problems were concerned 
with the large number of counties to 
be supervised, wide distribution, and 
frequent changes in county superintend- 
ents. In Kentucky the differential in 
salaries of teachers has been a problem 


of major concern to the State depart- 
ment of education. “Developing an 
honest and fair-minded attitude toward 
all racial groups” is one of the import- 
ant problems considered by the State 
department of education in Louisiana. 
All the State agents constantly find it 
necessary to develop working relations 
with other State officers, and to coordi- 
nate the different services for the best 
interest of Negro education. 

Objectives.—The objectives of the su- 
pervisory program for schools for Ne- 
groes depend upon the objectives of 
the general supervisory program for the 
State as a whole; and upon the leader- 
ship of the State agent in interpreting 
the special needs of schools for Ne- 
groes and in modifying the general pro- 
gram to meet them. The three major 
objectives of the supervisory programs 
of State agents are: (1) Improvement 
of instruction; (2) improvement of 
health; and (3) vocational adjustment. 

While the improvement of instruc- 
tion is the major objective of the States’ 
supervisory program, the fact that a ma- 
jority of the State agents emphasized 
improvement of health and vocational 
adjustment indicates the importance of 
these matters in the life of Negroes and 
their close relation to education. 


Supervisory Activities 


The types of activities in which State 
agents engage in carrying out their pro- 
grams are similar to those engaged in by 
other State supervisors and, in general, 
vary only slightly from State to State. 
The activities most commonly employed 
by State agents consist of conferences, 
school visitation, curriculum study, de- 
velopment of curriculum materials, and 
activities designed to improve teaching. 

Conferences.—The more important 
conferences are of three kinds: (1) An- 
nual or semiannual conferences of su- 
pervisors and principals; (2) county and 
district teachers’ conferences, which are 
usually under the immediate leadership 
of Jeanes supervisors; and (3) teacher 
education conferences, composed of col- 
lege representatives responsible for the 
education of teachers, including presi- 
dents, deans, teachers of education, di- 
rectors of practice teaching, and sum- 


mer-school directors. 


School visitation.—While school visi. 
tation is a procedure commonly used by 
the State agents in order to improve in- 
struction, it is considered by many to 
be probably the least immediately effec. 
tive of any used because it is difficult to 
pay even a short visit to every school ina 
State: and it is quite impossible to re- 
main long enough to offer real assistance 
in the instruction, 
This means that too frequently the visits 
are inspectional rather than supervi- 
This is particularly true of ele- 
menetary schools. The things to which 
the State agent gives his attention when 


improvement of 


S¢ ry. 


visiting a school are about the same as 
those which other supervisors consider, 
The high-school] visitation program 
differs from that of the elementary 
school in the following respects: (1) 
Visits are longer; (2) the aim of visits 
is usually inspectorial, for purpose of 
accrediting, as well as supervisory; (3) 
the follow-up of visits is more specific. 
A few of the State departments of edu- 
cation are looking toward the time 
when the high school will be accredited 
only when the elementary schools from 
which the high-school students come are 
also accredited or rated. In approving 
schools, the director of the division of 
supervision in one State frequently 
takes the entire system into considera- 
tion, and will not approve the system, 
however good certain schools in it may 
be, if others are far below standard. 
This policy is particularly beneficial to 
Negro schools in those communities 
where they are likely to be neglected. 
Curriculum ineprovement.—Several 
States are making studies of the cur- 
riculum for the purpose of better adapt- 
ing it to the needs of the pupils and of 
the community. This is usually done 
by State-wide committees in coopera- 
tion with the State departments of edu- 
cation. A few States are producing 
curriculum materials, notably Louisiana, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas. Louisi- 
ana, for example, through its curricu- 
lum laboratory at the Louisiana Rural 
Normal School, has produced a series 
of handbooks especially adapted to the 
needs of rural life of Negroes covering 
the following subjects: Language, arts, 
arithmetic, social studies, creative arts, 
The 


home vocational arts, and science. 
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Division of Negro Edueation in Georgia 


‘lists 36 items of materials produced 


during recent years. 

Improve ment of teac hers.—The 
means used by the State agents for the 
improvement of teaching are: (1) In- 
stitutes and study groups; (2) summer 
schools; (3) (4) super- 
vised practice teaching; and (5) the 
teachers. 


conferences: 


selection and placement of 
The Jeanes supervisors (Negro assis- 
tants to county superintendents ) are of 
considerable the State 


agents in conducting institutes, study 


assistance to 


groups, conferences, and in influencing 
the selection of teachers. In a few of 
the States the summer schools are con- 
the State departments of 


a majority of them the 


ducted by 
education. In 
improvement of preservice training of 
teachers and the upgrading of teachers 
in service have been major considera- 
tions of the State agents from the be- 
ginning of the work. 

iS pe cial activities —Research and 
statistical compilation are important 
supervisory activities performed by the 
State agents. One of the most exten- 
sive programs of research and study is 
that engaged in by the State agent in 
Virginia. In addition to surveys made 
of several counties, a special State-wide 
survey has been made in order to gather 
information to be used as a basis for 
“a study of the Negro in Virginia’s 
culture.” 

“Demonstration” schools in Georgia 
and “key” schools in Arkansas have 
features of the 
supervisory program for Negro rural 


been established as 


schools. They serve both as experl- 
mental centers and as examples of good 
teaching and school administration. 
The desire to have their schools selected 
schools 


as “demonstration” or “key” 


serves as an incentive to teachers. 


Outcomes of and Need for Special 
Supervisory Activities 


The supervisory functions and activi- 
ties of State departments of education 
especially designed for Negroes have 
undoubtedly had a considerable influ- 


ence on their educational progress. 
Educational advances, which have 


taken place concurrently with the de- 


velopment of these special supervisory 


| services, have been made by Negroes in 
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the following: Availability of schools; 
buildings, equipment, and facilities; the 
organization and administration of 
schools; education of teachers; teachers’ 
salaries; enrollment and attendance; 
and quality of education. 

Some of the progress may be par- 
tiarly attributed to the fact that many 
of the State agents provided a high 
quality of leadership, and that, because 
of their long tenure of service, they 
were able to formulate objectives and 
work toward their realization without 
fear of the hazards that usually accom- 
pany frequent change of State admin- 
istrations. It is the hope that when the 
General Education Board finally with- 
draws its financial support from this 
work, as is the plan, the work will be 
continued in such a manner as to main- 
tain the many gains that have been 
“made. 
te The need for supervision of education 
among Negroes is the same and will con- 
tinue to be the same as the need for su- 
pervision of education for other groups. 
However, there is a difference of opin- 
ion concerning the need for continuing 
the special sup¢@rvision such as has been 
conducted by State agents. Naturally, 
the need will vary among the different 
States. Some State agents believe that 
their State depavtments are so organ- 
ized, that their objectives and functions 
are such, and that public opinion in the 
State has reached such a point that it 
will necessary to Maintain a 
State agent for Negro education much 
longer. Others believe that the best in- 
terest of Negro education will demand 
the continuance of the special supervi- 
sory work for Negroes for some time. 
Many facts appear to substantiate the 
latter view. First, in spite of the prog- 
ress in education made by Negroes, the 
difference between their present educa- 
tional status in many of the States 
maintaining separate schools and that 
of the majority group is still great. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
the number of standard elementary and 
high schools; teachers’ salaries; trans- 
portation facilities; and per-pupil costs. 
The differences are also great in the fol- 
lowing: Attendance; length of term; 
and pupil-teacher ratio. Second, great 
progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of the preparation of Negro teach- 


not be 


ers, but there are still large numbers in 
several States who are inadequately pre- 
pared. Therefore, special supervisory 
work conducted by persons with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
involved will be needed until the prepa- 
ration of teachers is greatly improved. 

The organization of the school sys- 
tems and the social and economic condi- 
tions surrounding them indicate that, 
for some time to come in many of the 
States, the education of Negroes will re- 
quire the special attention of someone 
with special knowledge of the problems 
involved and concern for their solution. 
This is an important matter, not only to 
the 9,000,000 Negroes directly con- 
cerned, but to the South as a whole. 
For this reason, the decision of the Gen- 
eral Education Board to withdraw its 
support from the program of supervi- 
sion in the South brings the education 
of Negroes to the crossroads in its de- 
velopment. This fact, together with 
the increasing migration of all elements 
in the population, makes the solution to 
the problems involved of major concern 
to the Nation. 








Laws AFFECTING 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1940, 
No. 7 


by Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist 

in school libraries, Library Service Divi- 

sion, and Ward W. Keesecker, specialist 

in school legislation, American School 
Systems Division. 


Part I of the bulletin consists of sum- 
mary tables and interpretations showing 
express legal provisions affecting school 
libraries in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. 

Part II contains digests for each State 
as verified by the chief State school 
officers. 

It is hoped that this bulletin will be 
helpful to those responsible for recom- 
mending legislation in the various States 
that will stimulate more effective library 
service for schools. 


Copies may be obtained, 20 cents each, 
from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
a =. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Foreign Language Study 

Language Study in 
Prepared for the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America by Charles ©. Fries with the 
cooperation of William M. Sale and Edwin 
H. Zeydel. New York, Commission on Trends 
in Education of The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America (100 Washington Square 
East), 1940. 40 p. Free. 


Discusses the ways in which language experience 
can contribute to American education, particularly 
in the relation of language to thinking, the bearing 
of language experience on inteliectual freedom, and 
the part that experience in both the mother tongue 
and in foreign languages can play in preparing 
youth for the democratic ‘‘way of life.” 


Will Translations Suffice? By Henry Grat 
tan Doyle. Washington, D. C., 1940. 12 p. 
(Language leaflets, no. 10) single copy, 10 
cents; the full set of ten, 50 cents. Address 
order to Modern Language Journal, 284 Hoyt 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stresses the importance of foreign language study 
and the inadequacy of translations as a substitute 
for first-hand acquaintance with foreign languages 
and literatures. 


American Education. 


Rural Youth 
Guideposts for Rural Youth, by E. L. Kirk 


patrick. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1940. 167 p._ illus. 


$1. 


Reports the need of rural youth for jobs and rec 
reation and records what many rural counties, 
towns, and organizations are already doing toward 
solving the youth problem locally. 


Occupational Information 

You Might Like Pharmacy as a Career; an 
occupational brief, by Western Personnel Serv- 
ice. Pasadena, Calif., Western Personnel 
Service (30 North Raymond Avenue) 1940. 
14 p. Single copy, 25 cents. 

Contains timely information on pharmacy; pre 
pared especially for western counselors, librarians, 
registrars, deans, and students 

The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment 
Service Plan. A Manual developed by the 
Staff of the Occupational Adjustment Study 
and sponsored by the Implementation Com- 
mission. New York City, Published by the 
Occupational Adjustment Study of the Na 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (425 West 123d St.), 1940. 96 p. 

Presents a detailed plan with record forms, for 
the use of secondary school principals interested in 


modifying their school programs for the better 
occupational adjustment of their students. 


Democracy Reading List 
The Dangers to Democracy: The Dangers 


from Without, The Dangers from Within: 
Chicago, American Library Association (520 


1941. p. 185-210. 
Jan. 1941.) 


North Michigan Avenue) 
(The Booklist, vol. 37, no. 8, pt. 2. 
Single copy, 25 cents. 

A list of readings to clarify and emphasize the 
nature of the forces which threaten democracy in 
America, classified and briefly annotated. 


Nursery Schools 

What Is a Nursery School? Prepared by 
Elizabeth Neterer and Lovisa C. Wagoner. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education, 1940. 24 p. 35 cents. 

Planned to help the layman understand what a 


what it does for children and 
Includes 


nursery school is, 
parents, and how to recognize a gocd one. 
a floor plan, a bibliography, and a list of schools 
training nursery-school teachers. 


War Pamphlets 

Macmillan War Pamphlets. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1940. 8v. (Apply to Brit- 
ish Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.) 

Presents the British viewpoint on the war. Ti 
tles include: War With Honour, by A. A. Milne; 
The Crooked Cross, by Dr. A. S. Duncan-Jones ; The 
Rights of Man, by Harold Laski. 


Susan O. FUTTERER 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ALLARD, Lucite E. A study of the leisure ac 
tivities of certain elementary school teachers of 
Long Island. Doctor’s 1939. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 117 p 

BAUMEISTER, EDMUND J. 
the Society of Mary in America. 
Ohio State University. 276 p 

3ENNETT, MARGARET E. A study of student par- 
ticipation in school government and activities in 
Louisville Junior High School and Louisville Girls 
High School. Master's, 1939. University of Louis- 
ville. 118 p. ms. 

SLAIR, LESLIE H. A study of two remedial meth- 
ods used in the teaching of typewriting. Master's, 
1940. Texas College of Arts and Industries. 40 
p. ms 

BRAMHALL, EDWIN W. 
two types of arithmetic problems. 
New York University. 175 p. ms. 

Cassipy, RicHArp T. The influence of the use 
of graduated reading material on the development 
of reading ability in a first year Spanish course. 
Master’s, 1940. Boston University. 96 p. ms. 

CLARK, WILLIAM R. Emergency education: a so- 
cial study of the WPA education project in Rhode 
1940. Catholic University of 


Secondary education of 
Doctor’s, 1939. 


An experimental study of 
Doctor’s, 1939. 


Island. Doctor's, 
America. 184 p. 

Cutts, Cectt J. Tenure of principals in the Class 
A secondary schools of Maine from 1929 to 1938. 
Master’s, 1940. University of Maine. 59 p. ms. 

DENHAM, Etwoop L. A check list for the evalu- 
ation of cafeterias and cafeteria service in public 
secondary schools. Master’s, 1940. Boston Univer- 
sity. 118 p. ms. 

Devitt, Faith E. The opinions of 123 teachers of 
commercial education as to the practical, cultural, 


BULLETIN BOARD 


and economic value to them of their masters’ de 
grees. Master’s, 1940. Syracuse University. 104 
p. ms. 

DuVatt, Evererr W. Relative influences of pri! 
mary groups on underprivileged children. Doctor's 
1936. University of Southern California. 48 p. 

FIELDS, WaLTER J. The relationship of sex t 
achievement in the public schools of Athol, Mass, 
Master’s, 1940. Massachusetts State Teachers Cob 
lege, Fitchburg. 62 p. ms 

FoLtey, THOMAS H. An analysis of statutes anj 
judicial decisions in the United States and theig| 
relation to the tort liability of school districts 
Master’s, 1940. Massachusetts States Teachers Col 
lege, Fitchburg. 217 p. ms. 

GEARAN, JOHN 8S. The reliability of the Ameri. 
ean Council on Education psychological examina. 
tion. Master’s, 1940 Massachusetts State Teach. 
ers College, Fitchburg. 54 p. ms 

GIBSON, Mary E. 
teaching Spanish-culture children. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 

JENSEN, OreEN C. The National Youth Adminis 
tration student-aid program in Kidder county. 
Master’s, 1940. University of North Dakota. 99 
p. ms. 

KEILY, HELEN J 
in economics for the twelfth school year. 
1940. Boston University. 171 p. ms 

McCuLLy, Bruce T. English education and the 
origin of Indian nationalism. Doctor's, 1940. Co 
lumbia University. 418 p. 

MACDONALD, ELizABetTH C, Regional and insti- 
tutional inflaences in American educational leader. 
ship as shown by certain selected administrators 


Some important problems ip 
Master's, 1940! 
125 p. ms, 


Unit organization of five topic 
Master's 


Master’s, 1940. George Washington University. 
54 p. ms. 
MANZE, WILLIAM L. The training, experience, 


and duties of New Jersey secondary-school princi 
pals in communities of 5,090 to 15,000 inhabitants. | 
Master’s 1938. New Jersey State Teachers College 
67 p. ms. 

MorcAN, JOHN W. The origin and distribution of 
the graduates of the Negro colleges of Georgia. 
Doctor's, 1940. Columbia Uni- 
versity.’ 119 p. 

PETERS, Sister Mary F. 
some measures of emotional instability in school 
Doctor's, 1937. Indiana University. | 


Teachers College, 
A comparative study of 


children. 
71 p. 

Pitts, WiLu1AM HT. A study in the achievement 
of °45 seventh-grade pupils in reading, English, 
spelling, and arithmetic with suggested program for 
improvement. Master's, 1940. Hampton Institute. 
49 p. ms. 

Rockwoop, Lois. Can below-average sixth-grade 
pupils be made proficient in addition and multipli- 
eation, and at what expenditure of time and effort? 
Master’s, 1940. Boston University. 126 p. ms. 

ROGAN, CATHERINE P. An analysis of certain ex} 
perimental literature on the theory of mental dis-| 
cipline. Master's, 1940. University of Maine. 120) 
p. Ms. 

RUSSELL, Rota L. The 
gence between Master's, 
Washington University. 36 p. ms 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM N. A follow-up study of} 
the graduates of the secretarial science department 
of Colby Junior College, 1931-1939. Master’s, | 
1939. University of Syracuse. 82 p. ms, 

TSUCHTLER, Rogert G. The social composition) 
of the central rural school boards of New York! 
State. Master's, 1940. Syracuse University. 101) 
p. ms. 

YENAWINE, 
Corps camp papers 
Illinois. 885 p. ms 
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Conservatiomt 
University of 


WaYNe S. Civilian 
Master’s, 1938. 


Rutu A. GRAY 
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Some Newer Practices in 


Evaluation 


by David Segel, Consultant in Tests and Measurements 


xkk* There has been a steady in- 
PS crease in the use of both stand- 
ardized and informal teacher- 
made tests of the new type in our schools 
during the last two decades. The ease 
with which certain achievements and 
traits have been measured—especially 
during the last decade—has led to an 
increasing interest in the attempts to 
measure or evaluate other aspects of our 
school activities. This has shown itself 
in three ways: First, the adaptation 
of the new-type question itself; second, 
the improvement of the essay-type ques- 
tion; and third, the evolvement of new 
methods of measurement. These areas 
of improving evaluation will be dis- 


cussed in turn. 
The New Type Test 


The new type examination item has 
been criticized for testing only informa- 
This criticism was justified in the 
arly days of these tests. The very form 
they take makes them readily adaptable 
to testing memory for facts. For exam- 
ple, the question Jron expands when (a) 
heat is applied, (b) ice is applied, (c) 
electricity is Tun through it, (d) the 
of the 


tion. 


pressure air about is increased, 
can be answered directly from having 
learned the fact that “iron expands when 
heated.” One cannot be sure even if the 
student answers this correctly that he 
can apply the knowledge in a new situa- 
However, 
most constructors of new type tests are 
now attempting to make it necessary 
for the pupil to use his judgment or rea- 
soning power in whatever field is in- 
As an 


tion involving the principle. 


volved in answering questions. 
example of the improved method the 
following question is presented : 

Spaces are left between the rail lengths 
of railroad tracks (a) to allow for dif- 
ferences in load, (b) to allow for dif- 
ferences in air pressure, (c) to allow for 
diff rences in te mpe rature, (d) so that 
they can be fastened together easily, (e) 
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ganda. 


to stop electric current from passing 
along the rails. 

Most of the improvement in new type 
questions follows somewhat this same 
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general approach. The questions re- 
quire thinking on the part of the stu- 
dent in addition to need for definite 
information. 

Another sample of improved tech- 
nique of the new type test is taken from 
the materials developed in a progressive 
education workshop.2 This item is 
concerned with testing pupils’ under- 
standing of the nature of proof as ap- 
plied to a problem of resisting propa- 
The test item is as follows: 





1From a Cooperative General Science Test, Co- 
operative Test Service, New York City. 

2 Progressive Education Association Summer 
Workshop Report, Social Studies Group at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., 1937, pp. 204—5. 


The pupils are given the following 
advertisement to read : 


Keep Cool with Kooley. It's easy to make! 
And it costs so little. It's the favorite sum- 
mer drink with the entire family. Made in 6 
flavors. The Sunshine drink with Vitamin D. 
5 cents makes 10 Big, Cool Glasses. Delicious 
Kooley now includes Vitamin D. This sun- 
shine element helps nature build sturdy chil- 
dren .. . healthy in teeth and bone. Whole- 
some Kooley comes in six Zesty, Cooling Fla- 
Everyone enjoys it. At pienics, at 
meals and in-between... Serve Kooley 
often! Kooley ice cream sherbet is creamy 
smooth ... deliciows! Kiddies truly enjoy 
home-made frozen suckers. Both easily made 
in your mechanical refrigerator. Recipe on 
the package. Buy Kooley Today .. . at your 
grocer’s ... ONLY 5 cents. Orange, Lemon- 
Lime, Cherry, Grape, Raspberry, Strawberry. 
MAKES 20 FROZEN SUCKERS. At your 


Grocer. 


vors. 


They are next asked to state if they 
would buy the product on the strength of 
the advertisement and to give their rea- 
sons. Then the following analysis 
chart is given to them to fill out (only 
the first 10 items of the chart are given 
here). 

Directions: Please indicate whether you con- 
sider the following statements to be (a) an 
assumption of the reader; (b) a fact; (c) an 
assumption of the advertiser . . . by checking 
the appropriate column. 





As- 
As- 
7. : sump- 
sump” | Fact | tion of 
| tion of adver- 
| reader | ; 
tiser 


| 

| 

(a) Vitamin D is an element of | | 
sunshine__. és ---nn|---2-2-- [onan (a) 

: | 

| 

' 


(b) Kooley keeps one cool per . (b) 
(c) Kooley is delicious wi - (ce) 
(d) Kooley helps build teeth and 

bone =a ee 
(e) Everybody likes Kooley West any 
(f) Kooley builds sturdier chil- | 

dren ‘ ee ‘meta 
(gz) 5 cents of Kooley makes 10 | 

glasses of drink. - nens UD 





(h) 5 cents of Kooley makes 20 
frozen suckers. - , ae a 
(i) Kooley is a food since it is sold | Ss 
at your grocer’s J — 
(j) Kooley is wholesome_. snaligercoqes 





The Essay Question 


The essay type question was in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct during the 
early period of the development of new 








type examinations. However, _ the 
value of this type of question in mak- 
ing the student organize his material 
both logically and in a_ presentable 
form has been recognized. Instead of 
throwing the essay type of question 
overboard entirely, effort is being made 
to improve it—to make it more objec- 
tive while keeping its essential qual- 
ities unimpaired. The simplest way of 
doing this is to ask the essay question 
in the ordinary way but to list the 
parts of the answer and the weight to 
be given to each part in the final score 
for the question. For example, in an- 
swering the question, write a 
organized paragraph telling all you 
know about hydrogen. The instructor * 
also wrote his paragraph including all 
the items he thought the pupil should 
have included with the related ideas 
more or less connected. His tenth to 
twenty-fifth items were as follows: 


well- 


10. It acts as a metal in reactions. 

11. It can be obtained from acids. 

12, It is replaced from acids by 

18. Zine, for example 

14. was the metal used in 
stration. 

15. The reaction was Zn+ HeSO: — Zn So.+ He. 
16. Hydrogen was liberated because it would 
not react with any present. 

17. Zine sulphate dissolved in water, 

18. but was recovered by evaporation of the 
water. 

19. Hydrogen’s conspicuous physical property 

is that it is a very light gas. 

. It is the lightest known 

. It is used in balloons 

. because of its lightness. 

. It is used in welding 

24. because it unites so readily with oxygen 

25. and because of the intense heat of this 
reaction. 


metals. 


the class demon 


substance 


substance. 


SRES 


A more complicated problem lies in 
the measurement of the efficiency of the 
organization and the adequacy of the 
language used in the essay type exam- 
ination. Stalnaker‘ has with the help 
of English teachers been able to im- 
prove the grading of English composi- 
tion through rewriting methods. One 
is the construction shift method 
wherein the student is asked to take a 
composition and rewrite it with a 
change from active to passive voice, or 





% As given in the West Allis Public Schools Bul 
letin for February 1935. 

4Stalnaker, John M. The Problem of the English 
Examination. Educational Record Supplement No 
10. October 1936, pp. 35—48 
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from one tense to another, or to shift 
the emphasis from one point to an- 
other. This construction shift tests in 
a more active manner the mechanics of 
Another short type of ex- 
ercise is one in which the student is 
directed to reduce given sentences of 
nature to as few words as 


writing. 


a verbose 
possible without the sacrifice of any of 
the essential ideas. Although this test 
is not easy for the students, it can be 
scored by teachers with high consist- 
ency. Other types of rewriting can 
be made to yield good results. 


New Methods of Evaluating Children’s 
Reactions 


In the third method of improving 
the measurement of accomplishments 
and traits we find procedures not used 
in the new type or essay examination. 
These other procedures are: 

(a) Observation of pupils’ reactions 
in the classroom and elsewhere. 

(b) Observation of 


school procedures, 


classroom and 

(c) Examination of products made 
by pupils. 

(d) Examination of anecdotal 
ords written from observation of pupils. 

(e) Use of rating scales with any 
practice. 

The first two procedures may be il- 
lustrated by the use of the Puckett 
Chart.* 

An illustration of its use for a class 
period is given in the accompanying 
The diagram shows the seating 
arrangement of the class and the ac- 
tivity for a class period. The activity 
for each child or the activity of the 
class as a whole can be ascertained. 


rec- 


chart. 


The evaluations of the school pro- 
gram and procedures are illustrated 
best by the rating scales developed for 
the secondary school by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards ° 
and those developed for the elementary 
schools by the department of education 
of the State of New York.’ 

5’ This and other devices for measuring pupil par- 
ticipation are described in Butterweck, J. 8., and 
Muzzey, Geo. A. A Handbook for Teachers. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1939. 

® How to Evaluate a Secondary School—Cooper 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards. 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

? Developed by J. C. Morrison, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, State department of education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Products of the work of pupils which 
can be preserved and used in measuring 
a pupil’s aptitude are—written essays, 
plays, experiments, drawings, paint- 
ings, plans of buildings and grounds, 
actual models, industrial arts products, 
drawings of costumes and dress pat- 
terns and the like. This sort of mate- 
rial and the anecdotal records are of 
value because they are direct evidence 
of the pupil’s achievement and behavior 
and are not secondary, as are ratings, 
That is, they are in effect a part of the 
outcomes of instruction which can be 
examined and intercepted. 

It is true that the new methods of 
evaluation mentioned in this last section 
in their present state of development 
are not as reliable or as valid as is the 
improved new-type test or the essay- 
type test. Nevertheless, insofar as they 
measure traits in pupils not yet evalu- 
ated by other means they are of great 
value. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that in those circumstances where 
the new-type or essay-type test 
measure certain educational outcomes, 
these tests should be used because of 
their present evident superiority due to 
their objectivity. 








N. E. A. at Boston 


THE annual convention of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
Boston, June 29—July 3, 1941. The U. S. 
Office of Education invites you to visit its 
exhibit of recent publications in Booth E-16 
in the exhibit hall, Mechanics Building. 








Louisiana Begins a New Series 


The Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation recently issued through its home eco- 
nomics division a School Lunch News which 
is the first type in that 
State. 

In the News practical suggestions are of- | 
fered on such topics as Nutrition and Health 
Through School Why a School | 
Lunch Program, Organizing the Lunch Pro- 
gram, A Cooperative Program, Facing Facts} 
in Feeding Children, How Does Your Lunch-| 
room Rate, and School Gardens to the Front. | 

Reports from individual 
programs in 


publication of its 


Lunches, 


schools show suc- 
cess of such statements which 
tell how children only profiting by 
eating wholesome food, but are learning table 
manners, and are developing a taste for food 
which they formerly disliked. 


are not 
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Visual Instruction 


by Albert Earley, Supervisor of Schools, Delaware Department of Public Instruction 


**&* He was teaching a poem about 
trees, and the beech tree was 
None of the chil- 
dren had ever seen a beech tree. The 


Words. 





mentioned. 


teacher described a beech tree. 
No picture. Result, near zero. 

The children read a story which men- 
tioned a cape, an article of clothing 
which the pupils had never seen. The 
teacher talked. Words, but no picture 


of a Time consumed, but no 
definite impression. 

The innocent children were studying 
the Grand Canyon, one of the most sub- 


No picture of 
Result, disap- 


cape. 


lime spectacles on earth. 
the canyon was shown. 
pointment. 

Every school needs a picture library. 
A collection of pictures is not neces- 
sarily a picture library. If your pic- 
tures are chosen systematically, and 
properly classified you have a picture 
library. 


Picture Library 


It is a mistake to collect pictures at 
random. By this method you will get 
many that you do not need, and fail to 
When 
teaching any subject, if you sense the 
need of a certain picture, and you do 
not have it, make a note of it. When 
the picture has been secured, cross off 
This is the scientific 
way to secure usable pictures. If this 
method is followed, your picture library 
cluttered with 


get others that you do need. 


the memorandum. 


will not be useless 
material. 

Pictures which are excellent for illus- 
trating lessons in history, geography, 
reading, English, science, and the social 
studies may be clipped from discarded 
magazines, and from the supplements of 
Sunday papers. Pictures may be ob- 
tained from your parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, service clubs, women’s organi- 
zations, and friends. 

The pictures should be so systemati- 
cally classified that pupils from the 
fourth grade up can easily find a needed 
the teacher 


illustration. Sometimes 
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will get a picture from the library to 
show the class; at other times one or 
more pupils will go to the picture library 
to get pictures which they will use in the 
recitation. The picture library should 
be used as consistently as the book 
library. 

There is no commonly accepted plan 
of classification for picture libraries. 
An alert teacher can work out a classifi- 
An expensive 
Resource- 


cation to suit her needs. 
filing cabinet is not essential. 
ful teachers may use crates. 

Textbooks get out-of-date, but a good 
teacher will keep abreast of the times. 
A picture library is one way of doing 
this. Here is one illustration: Food 
lockers are coming into use. I have not 
seen a picture of a food locker in any 
book, but I saw an excellent one in a 
magazine. Teachers often teach a unit 
on food. If they have good picture li- 
braries, they can show their pupils new 
methods of food preservation. 


A Workable Museum 


How can you effectively teach a lesson 
about building materials if you do not 
have samples of sandstone, limestone, 
granite, marble, etc.?; How much time 
is wasted when children are reading 
about spices if there are common spices 
which they have never seen, and you do 
not have any to show them? Do you 
have a sample of Braille to show your 
pupils when they read about the educa- 
tion of the blind? Without question 
your teaching would be more effective if 
you showed your pupils a piece of bam- 
boo when they read about it. Do you 
have any Indian implements to illus- 
trate a unit on Indians! Every school, 
regardless of size, should have a work- 
able museum. 

If you are convinced of the need for 
a school museum you will probably ask, 
“What shall I put in the museum? 
How can I get the specimens? Where 
shall I keep the material ?” 

There are good answers to the first 


question. Select your material on the 


basis of felt need. When you are teach- 
ing any class and feel the need for a 
specimen which you do not have, make 
a note of it. When the specimen is se- 
cured cross off the memorandum. By 
this method of selection you will as- 
semble only usable material. Suppose 
that you are going to teach about Japan. 
You can use rice, tea, silk, rice paper, 
Japanese matches, geta, zoril, bamboo 
ware, fans, a kimono, an obi, a soroban 
(abacus), furoshiki (silk squares), 
Japanese writing, lacquer ware, toys, 
cloisonne, etc. Doubtless you can find 
many of these things in the homes of 
your pupils or friends. 

Ascertain what you need, and then 
find out by a survey how much of the 
needed material is in your community. 
This is an excellent way to secure speci- 
mens, either as loans or as donations. 
Do not wait until you need a specimen 
and then try to get it. Anticipate your 
needs. 

Many manufacturers are glad to give 
you products to advertise their wares, 
Frequently, lists of products which may 
be obtained free, or at a small cost, are 
published. These lists soon get out-of- 
date, and unless you have a recent one 
it may be almost useless. Occasionally 
you will get some usable material im this 
way. 

It may be necessary to buy some 
articles. A drug store, a grocery store, 
or a drygoods store can supply part of 
your needs. Articles, such as Brazil- 
nut pods, are seldom seen in this coun- 
try. Such things may be bought from 
a commercial museum, or some of your 
friends who have traveled abroad may 
supply your needs. Few people know 
how Brazil nuts grow. I have fre- 
quently shown Brazil-nut pods to 
friends, and these exotics never fail to 
interest people. The same is true of 
such useful commercial products as 
carnauba wax, quebracho extract, divi 
divi, ete. 

Experience has taught us that the old 
saying, “Where there is a will, there is 
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a way” is just as true in building up a 
school museum as in anything else. 
When your friends find out what you 
are doing, they will gladly give or lend 
you articles. One school was interested 
in collecting butterflies. After a start 
had been made, a friend presented them 
with a fine collection of rare Brazilian 
butterflies. An earnest teacher in a one- 
teacher school started a school museum, 
and a friend who traveled frequently, 
gave her a wealth of usable material. 

Where shall the collection be kept? 
Get your specimens first. Do not wait 
until you have a cabinet. 
candy boxes, cigar boxes, paper bags, 
etc., will serve temporarily. When 
friends lend you some fine specimens, 
take books out of a bookcase tempo- 
rarily to display them. 

Get specimens of appropriate sizes. 
We have seen specimens of woods and 
minerals which were so small that they 
were useless. On the other hand, speci- 
mens which are too bulky will take up 
too much valuable space. 

Many specimens, especially grains, 
must be protected against mice. Six- 
ounce or eight-ounce salt-mouth bottles 
an be used for many products. Nar- 
row-neck bottles are best for liquids. 
Heat oils before pouring them into 
bottles, being careful not to get them 
so hot that they will crack the glass. 

It is absolutely necessary to label 
every specimen. Do not put numbers 
on specimens, and do not make a catalog. 
In the case of minerals, the label should 
be fastened to a small block of wood on 
which the specimen rests. Labels 
should be brief. Sometimes the name 
of the object isenough. Usually the lo- 
cality is important. A 
explanation may be 
labeling glass bottles, write the label 
on paper, which is not too stiff. Let 
the ink dry thoroughly, and cut fairly 
close to the lettering. Clean the glass 
and fasten on the label. Smear cement 
all over the face of the label to make it 
waterproof. 

Solid objects may also be labeled 
with paint. Use black on white speci- 
mens, and other appropriate contrasting 
colors. Letter directly on the specimen. 
Many rock specimens are valuable be- 
cause of some significant mineral which 
crops out on one face. In labeling such 


Shoe boxes. 


few words of 


necessary. For 
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specimens use care not to cover that part 
of the rock which gives it value. 

A cotton stalk, a skein of rayon or 
nylon, a small bundle of rice plants, etc., 
must have small linen tags tied to them. 

Remember that you may have a 
wealth of material and not have a work- 
able museum. You must have your 
specimens classified. Without system 


Work out 


your collection will be junk. 


Information Exchange Plans | « 
To Aid Summer Sessions 


Loan packets listed in the April issue 
of Scuoot Lire by Information Ex- 
change on Education and National De- 
fense have been amplified greatly by the 
addition of items to incomplete packets 
and by adding other packets. 

Most of the packets contain approxi- 
mately 10 items each. These items vary 
in length from a few pages to more than 
50 pages. ‘These materials have been 
carefully selected and offer many help- 
ful suggestions concerning ways in 
which schools, colleges, and communi- 
ties can aid national defense. 


Elementary Education and National Defense 


Packet I-E-1 now contains additional ma- 
terials such as a compilation of statements 
of leaders in the field of elementary education 
concerning what they consider to be the role 
of the elementary school in the present emer- 
(mimeographed). To Packet II-E-1 
democratic practices in ele- 


gency 
descriptions of 
mentary schools throughout the United States 
have been added. Additions have been made 
to the other elementary packets also. 


Secondary Education and National Defense 


Kight items have been added to Packet II- 
S-1: Understanding and Practicing Democracy 
in the School. Items have 
been added to numerous other packets con- 
cerned with the role of education, improving 
school and community, conserving natural re- 
sources, and building and preserving health 


Secondary also 


as aids to national defense. 


Vocational Defense Training 


Five packets on Vocational Education for 
National now available. They 
are: 

Packet VII-SA-1. 
Trades for National Defense. 
Bulletins on Preemployment Refresher Courses 
and Supplementary Courses). 


Defense are 


Training in Skilled 
(Circulars and 


» . ° ‘ 
a functional classification which jg 
adapted to your local conditions. / 


The small, isolated school with 4/ 


meager library, few 


books and little, if any, equipment needs 


supplementary 


a workable museum more than a large, 
well-equipped urban school, and a re. 
sourceful teacher will establish one even| 


“ae ee ° ' 
if it means untiring efforts and the over-| 


coming of obstacles. 


F 


b) 





Mi 


| Ke 


Youth Vocational Train- 
National Defense (Out-of-} 


Packet VII-SA-2. 
ing Programs for 
School Youth, NYA and CCC), 

Packet VII-SA-3. General Bulletins ond 
Reports on Vocational Education for National 
Defense. | 

Packet VII-SA-+4. Bibliographies on Voca- 
tions Directly Related tu National Defense, 

Packet VII-SA—). 1ids to Vocational 
Guidance in Relation to National Defense. 





Adult Education in Relation to National 
Defense 


Two new packets on adult education are 
now ready for loan—Packet II—A-1: Under- 
standing and Practicing Democracy as New 
Voters (Training Programs and Induction 
Plans) and Packet II—-A-2: Democracy in Ae- 
tion Through Forums and Discussion Groups.| 


Higher Education for National Defense 


In the field of higher education, additional 
materials have been added to Packet II-H-1: 
Understanding and Practicing Democracy in 
College and University, and to Packet VIl-} 
H-1: National Defense and Technical Edu} 
cation in Colleges and Universities. 

A new packet, I-H-2, Organization and Pro-} 
grams of Higher Educational Institutions for | 
National Defense, 
for loan. 

Another new packet is in the process of 
being assembled: Packet I-H-3, What State 
Universities Are Doing To Help in Organizing 
State School Programs for Defense. 


is now complete and ready! 


New General Packets 


New 
follows: 
Packet IX—G-—1. 
and Understanding. 


packets have also been prepared as 


Inter-American Friendship 


Packet X-—G-1. Women and National De- 
fense. 
Packet XI-G-1. Plans, Programs, and 


Available Material of Organizations and Serv- 
ice Groups. 


Write for catalog 
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A Teacher-Education Project in Improving 


Child Nutrition 


by Lydia J. Roberts, Chairman, and Ruth Blair, Instructor, Department of Home Economics, 


(*k** The project in nutrition- 
health education for teachers 
was carried out in a county in 
Michigan in cooperation with the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The purpose of 
was to demonstrate 





the undertaking 
what can be done toward improving 
the nutrition of children through a pro- 
gram of health education centering in 
the school. ‘The project was set up 
with the cardinal beliefs in mind: That 
the nutrition and health of children is 
| a responsibility of every member of the 

school staff, and that in order to have an 
nutritional im- 
staff 
must have a common body of knowledge 
of the facts of and 
health matters, common goals for the 


effective program in 


provement, all members of the 


nutrition other 
school and community, and a well-or- 
ganized plan of attack for the entire 
school with the part each member is to 


take well considered. It is believed, 
moreover, that the chief reason why 
there has been so little effective nutri- 
tion-health education, especially in the 


high school, is because these conditions 


have rarely, if ever, been realized. This 
project attempted to accomplish these 
ends so far as possible in the time avail- 
able with the teachers enrolled in the 
course. 

The group enrolled consisted of 66 
| teachers, largely from Allegan County. 
'In keeping with the purpose of all- 
school participation, the community 
chosen as the site for the workshop was 
the one in which the largest proportion 
of teachers wished to participate in the 
project. This turned out to be Plain- 
well, which had 18 out of its 29 teachers 
enrolled. These included the superin- 
tendent, the dean of girls, the high- 





school teachers of art, English, mathe- 


| matics, social sciences, home economics, 


' 
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University of Chicago 


industrial arts, language, recreation, 
agriculture, biology, and music; the 
grade-school principal; and elementary 
teachers of all levels. Teachers from 
other schools in the county filled in with 
these, thus furnishing several teachers 
in most of the special areas. On the 
grade level they represented roughly 
one-third each, administrative officers 
and high-school teachers, intermediate 


teachers, and primary teachers. The 
last two groups included 19 rural 
teachers. 


Program and Activities 


As already indicated, the aim of the 
project was to send the teachers home 
at the end of the 5 weeks, equipped with 
knowledge of nutrition and health and 
with plans for developing effective 
health work in their own schools. The 
program as worked out to meet these 
purposes included the following: 

Since nutrition plays so fundamental 
a role in physical well-being, the first 
essential was to give all teachers the 
fundamental knowledge they would 
need in order to deal intelligently with 
nutrition problems in their schools. 
This feature is, indeed, what distin- 
guishes this project from usual ones in 
health education. Most courses deal 
only with the methods aspect. In this 
project the basic assumption was that 
teachers must know the facts of nutri- 
tion before they can use them for the 
benefit of their students. 

An attempt was made to present the 
essentials of nutrition in as simple and 
graphic form as possible. Applica- 
tion was always made to problems of 
selecting adequate everyday diets under 
conditions which teachers had to face 
in their own personal and school situa- 
tions. One hour a day, or a total of 25 


hours, was devoted to this subject. As 
will be shown later, there was evidence 
that even this amount of training, when 
reinforced as it was by all other activi- 
ties of the day, was productive of sur- 
prisingly good results. 

One hour each day was given to dis- 
cussion of the philosophy, methods, and 
materials of nutrition-health education, 
which must be understood by all mem- 
bers of a school staff. The teachers 
were given syllabi in which some of the 
pertinent questions were raised, together 
with references in which help could be 
secured in attacking them. The teach- 
ers amplified the questions raised and 
introduced many others. Some of the 
major problems discussed were : 

1. Why should the school undertake 
nutrition-health education of its stu- 
dents ? 

2. How can the school determine the 
nutrition-health needs of its students? 

3. What are the objectives of a nutri- 
tion-health program ¢ 

4. What are the characteristics of 
good and poor nutrition which the 
teacher can recognize ¢ 

5. What is the value of teacher-pupil 
inspections and how can they be carried 
out ¢ 

6. How can needed medical and dental 
examinations be provided ¢ 

7. What health problems result from 
the consolidated school and how can 
they be met ? 

8. What is the responsibility of the 
school for the noon lunch ¢ 

9. What can the school do about the 
candy situation ¢ 

It is obvious that such problems as 
these involve all members of the school 
staff, as well as parents, and that no 
nutrition program can function unless 
there is a common understanding and 
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concerted action on them by all con- 
cerned. 
The Workshop 


Since the details of working out a nu- 
trition program vary with the grade 
level and the particular situation, after- 
uoons were devoted to group and indi- 
vidual work on problems of special 
interests. As a rule the teachers assem- 
bled on the basis of grade level—pri- 
mary, intermediate, and high school 
but often on the basis of common inter- 
est, as rural teachers, teachers from a 
given community and home economics 
teachers. An appropriate staff mem- 
ber met with these groups. Each group 
followed up the discussion of the morn- 
ing with particular reference to its sit- 
uation. They also considered details of 
carrying out the program at that level, 
and worked on actual plans and mate- 
rials for next year’s work. Each group 
had a room set apart for its own use, 
in which they could keep materials and 
work at any time they saw fit. In the 
primary and intermediate groups, indi- 
vidual teachers developed in detail one 
or more teaching units, on such topics 
as sleep, vegetables, milk, or teeth, and 
assembled or prepared illustrative ma- 
terial needed in connection with it. 
These were mimeographed, discussed by 
the group, and made available to others. 
It was not expected, of course, that these 
would be used “just as is,” but that they 
would be something at hand to suggest 
possible ways and means of attacking 
various problems. 

Since the high school is organized on 
the departmental basis, it presents a dif- 
ferent problem from that of the grades. 
The workshop time of this group was 
therefore spent in developing policies 
and procedures for a coordinated pro- 
gram at the high-school level. They had 
to consider such questions as: How and 
by whom the physical appraisals were to 
be made ; the content of nutrition-health 
education teaching in the high school; 
when, where, and by whom the various 
topics should be taught; how the work 
can be coordinated in the various classes ; 
the responsibility of each member of the 
high-school staff ; methods of evaluating 
the success of the program. It took 
some time to develop the idea that every 
teacher in the high school, whether or 
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not his subject has health content, is, nev- 
ertheless, responsible in some measure 
for the health of the Each 


teacher took some one project to work 


school. 


out for the whole school, such as meth- 
ods of making teacher-pupil inspections, 
appraisal forms for checking up on 
health facilities and practices in the 
school and community. 

The rural teachers, in the main, par- 
ticipated in the work of primary or in- 
termediate groups, or both, as suited 
their needs, but they also met as needed 
to consider problems peculiar to their 
situation, such as sanitation, the school 
lunch, and general school improvement 
in rural schools. They also made an 
all-day trip by school bus to study some 
of the modernized schools of another 
county. 


Demonstration Classes 


Since it was desired to have the teach- 
ers see that the theories discussed were 
actually practicable, four demonstra- 
tion classes were used to illustrate how 
nutrition and health can be taught and 
the principles inculeated into habits of 
living at the different grade levels: pre- 
school, primary, intermediate, and high 
school. 
20 children assembled from the commu- 
nity. 
who had had successful experience in 
their respective fields and who had suf- 
ficient interest and imagination to see 
the possibilities in such a project. 

The children came at 9 a. m. 
It was not pos- 


Each group consisted of about 


They were in charge of teachers 


and 
stayed through lunch. 
sible, of course, to carry out a full school 
program. In order to serve most ef- 
fectively the purpose for which the 
classes were recruited, the program was 
more heavily weighted with health work 
than would be possible or desirable in a 
usual school situation. Since it was be- 
lieved that health teaching should fit 
naturally into other school activities, 
each group carried out its program 
largely on the activity basis. In all 
groups the programs were flexible, with 
many pleasurable activities connected 
with the main projects. 

The program of the preschool group 
was typical of that of any good nursery 
school. Its unique advantage lay in the 


fact that the teacher was trained in 


; 


nutrition and could utilize opport unities| 
that arose for health teaching. The} 
school day was organized on a health 
basis. There were only short indoor ae. 
tivities; the rest of the time was spent 
out-of-doors. There was a rest period 
preceding the meal, preparation for the} 
meal was made by developing wholesome! 
attitudes toward the foods in the lunch, 
and unusually judicious handling of the 
meal situation. 

Parents reported that their children) 
came improved attitudes! 
toward eating and many problem cases} 
were helped materially by these and 
other similar simple procedures. 

The project chosen as a major actiy- 
ity in the primary group was the con. 
struction of the essentials of a small} 


home with 


town. This included a home, a grocery? 
store, post office, hospital, a truck to be| 
used as both a milk truck and delivery: 
wagon, and a safety stop-and-go sign 
Using light strips of wood for the frame-| 
work and heavy paper for the walls, they 
constructed and furnished these build- 
ings in the classroom and adjoining 
halls. They large enough for 
children to go inside them and _ play. 
This miniature village served as a focus 
for the health teaching. The children 
discussed what foods they should keep 
in the grocery store, the need for milk 


were 


and amounts needed by each member of 
the family, and why a dentist, doctor, 
and nurse were needed in the hospital, 
They had a family of six living in the 
home—father, mother, and four chil- 
dren. Each day the truck delivered at! 
the house the amount of milk the family 
should have. Each day the family went! 
shopping and bought the vegetables and 
other groceries they decided they should 
have. Children were sent to the hos 
pital to have their teeth examined, their 
cuts and bruises taken care of; and the 
safety man with his stop-and-go sign} 
saw them safely across the street. 

In this group, too, there was each day 
a brief discussion of what the lunch was 
to be and what should be the attitude 
toward foods served. 

In the intermediate group the objec} 
tive was the same, namely, the develop; 
ing of right attitudes and improved 
health behavior. At this level, how 
ever, children want to know more of 
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the “why” for the things they are asked 
to do, and some accurate, though simple 
body of knowledge of the facts of nutri- 
tion and health is essential. The prob- 
lems attacked were ones that children 
themselves are constantly raising, such 
as: Do we really have to drink milk? 
Won't something else take its place? 
Why do we need to eat vegetables? 
What Are 
they any better than cereals ¢ 
Are ready-prepared cereals as good for 
you as cooked ones? Why do people say 
, Such 
questions as these were investigated by 
the children through appropriate ac- 


whole-grain cereals? 
other 


are 


candy is not good for children ¢ 


tivities. ‘To answer the question about 
milk they carried out a simple experi- 
ment, feeding one rat with and another 
without milk. They also studied the 
food value of greens, and with the aid 
of a State bulletin, Edible Greens of 
Michigan, they went on a green-gath- 
ering expedition, bringing home all the 


greens they could identify as edible 
ones. They went to the foods labora- 
tory, cooked them, and ate them as a part 
of their lunch. They learned about 
cereals through first-hand experience. 
They purchased wheat at the store, 
cleaned it, ground, cooked, and ate it 
as the first course for their lunch. Some 
pupils requested the privilege of grind- 
ing more to take home to cook for their 
mothers, and reported next day that 
their whole cereal had been much en- 
joyed. 

Other questions dealt with: What is a 


good breakfast? A good lunch? A 
good dinner? They learned the re- 
quirements for these, set them up in the 
food and 
learned to check their meals for ade- 
Near the close of the project 


laboratory with models, 
quacy. 
they used their knowledge in a picnic 
project. They planned and purchased 
the lunch, and cooked it—in squads of 
four—in the yard. They also 
planned a and dinner that 
would supplement the lunch, and took 
their plans home to their mothers who 


school 


breakfast 


cooperated by serving the meals the 
children planned, 

In the high-school group, it was as- 
sumed that the students should have a 
fundamental understanding of nutri- 
tion which would enable them to choose 
their own food, and that of their fam- 
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ilies, intelligently; help them to judge 
for themselves the claims made by high- 
pressure advertising of food products; 
and to secure the best returns for their 
money. ‘The work of this group, there- 
fore, was given as elementary courses 
in nutrition and in home and commu- 
nity sanitation. It was, however, carried 
out as largely as possible as an activity 
program. As a basis for the teaching 
and a means of motivation, the mem- 
bers of the class made check-ups on their 
own physical status. This included 
height and weight measurements, throat 
inspection, testing of sight and hearing, 
hemoglobin determinations, posture, 
and rating for the adequacy of fat and 
muscle “padding.” They were assisted 
in these by a dental hygienist, a physi- 
cian, and a nurse. The high-school 
teachers also assisted and learned the 
procedures. The pupils tabulated and 
graphed the results, and these served 
effectively to motivate the work. 

The material studied constituted an 
elementary course in nutrition, and 
some essential units in home sanitation. 
This was of necessity given to some ex- 
tent in organized class discussion, but it 
was made as graphic and meaningful as 
possible through associated activities, 
A rat-feeding experiment was begun the 
first day. The students made the cages 
for the rats, prepared the food which 
they were to be fed, weighed the ani- 
mals, plotted their charts, and started 
them on the feeding regime which was 
to be followed with absorbing interest 
for the 5 weeks. This experience con- 
vinced the students as nothing else 
could that good nutrition does indeed 
“make a difference.” 

As direct application to everyday 
living of the facts of nutrition which 
they were learning, the food supply for 
a family of five in their own community 
for a year was taken as a problem. 
They worked out the amounts of each 
foodstuff needed, planned gardens and 
canning and storing activities to supply 
as much food as possible from their 
own resources, and otherwise entered 
into the problems of the family. 


As already indicated, the parents met’ 


in three groups so that they might dis- 
cuss problems concerned with the age 
period of their own children. The dis- 
cussions were informal and concerned 


with problems of nutrition, sleep and 
behavior as suggested by the parents. 
At the request of the parents several 
evening meetings were held in order 
that fathers might attend. 

A hot noon meal was served to the 
children and the teachers in the work- 
shop group. This was done with two 
purposes in mind. In the first place 
it gave the children opportunity to eat 
together and to learn to like foods 
about which they had studied, and thus 
served to reinforce the classroom teach- 


ing. In addition it afforded an occa- 
sion for the teachers to observe the 


children’s response to foods and how 
the informal education in the lunch- 
room was handled. The lunch menu 
always included meat, egg, or other 
protein food, potato (mashed, boiled, 
baked or creamed), fresh vegetable 
(any in market), bread and butter 
(both whole wheat and white bread al- 
ways available), milk, and a simple 
dessert (usually fruit, but occasionally 
The meals were kept sim- 
ple and inexpensive, such as might be 
provided with a minimum of help and 
cost in any school. The nursery school 
and primary children were served at 
tables in their own rooms with the as- 
sistance of the teachers in those groups, 
the other groups and teachers being 
served cafeteria style in the school 
dining room. 


ice cream). 


Achievement Day 


When the project was nearing its 
close it was decided that it would be 
helpful to end with an “achievement 
day.” A high-school teacher displayed 
a simple inexpensive device he had con- 
structed for taking heights accurately. 
A rural teacher exhibited a hand-wash- 
ing unit which could be made at little 
cost in a school which has no running 
water, and others displayed charts and 
tables they had devised for various pur- 
poses. The extensiveness and excel- 
lence of these exhibits were matters of 
general amazement for no one had been 
aware of all the fine things that were 
under way. 

A principal of a grade school pre- 
sented the health problems of the con- 
solidated school and ways and means 
of solving them. An art teacher told 
how the art teacher could help in the 
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health program and exhibited a num- 
ber of illustrations of ways and means 
of doing so. A commercial art teacher 
displayed an array of 20 or more ad- 
vertisements for foods attractively 
mounted and with health claims under- 
lined and evaluated. Her analysis of 
these claims showed that had in 
reality acquired a knowledge of nutri- 
tion that would serve her in good stead 
in everyday living. A teacher of in 
dustrial arts pointed out the opportuni- 
ties for a teacher in his field to influ- 


she 


ence the health of his students. He 
showed how specific activities lent 
themselves well to this purpose, but 
pointed out especially that a still 


greater opportunity for this teacher 
hes in the personal contacts made pos- 
sible by the informal classroom pro- 
cedure. 


Results of the Project 


The primary group demonstrated 
their little village, by using it for a play 
period just as they did in their own 
room daily. It was obvious to all that 
when directed by a teacher with ade- 
quite knowledge of nutrition this type 
of activity offers unusual opportunities 
for instilling right attitudes and habits. 
Two intermediate boys gave a little skit 
prepared by themselves on the effect of 
too little sleep. Another told the story 
of their rat experiment (incidentally 
with the head of one of the rats sticking 
out of his blouse pocket). Others de- 
scribed how they made their cereal, their 
excursion for greens, and other aspects 
of their program. The high-school stu- 
dents also exhibit their rats, described 
how they carried out the experiment, and 
interpreted the growth charts. 

It is impossible to estimate the results 
of the project, for the real test will be 
determined by what the teachers do in 
their schools and how much their pupils 
profit from it. There were, however, 
many informal indications that the pro}- 
ect had in considerable measure effected 
its major purposes. The most signifi- 
cant result probably was that the eyes 
of the teachers were opened more widely 
to the poor physical status of their chil- 
dren. This was expressed by one of the 
high-school teachers in the local school. 
“What I can’t understand,” she said, “is 


(Concluded on page 278) 
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References on the Flag 


-* 








The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps have regulations regarding! 
proper salutes and ceremonies relating to the United State 
; flag which are binding upon their personnel. 
eral and State laws dealing mainly with desecration and my 
tilation of the flag, no similar authority governs the manner ij 
which civilians are to render proper respect to the flag. 
nearest approach to an authoritative statement on the sub 


Aside from Fe&é 





The} 


ject is the flag code which was adopted by the National 
Flag Conference in 1923 and revised and endorsed by the 


Second National Flag Conference the following year. 


Whik 


the recommendations of the flag code do not have the authority of law, they 
have had the effect of bringing about a harmony and unity of practice through 
being adopted by numerous patriotic organizations and through being accepted 


for guidance by citizens generally. 


The flag code has formed the basis for pamphlets and folders prepared by the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the American Legion, the National Edv 
cation Association, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the National Society of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


a bulletin entitled Our Country’s Flag: The Symbol of All We Are 
The American Legion also has for distribution a mimeographed Suggested 


to Be. 


The United States Flag Association has 
—-All We Hopé 


Course of Study in Flag Education for elementary and junior high school gradeg 
and the Navy Department has issued a mimeographed statement entitled Laws 
Relating to the United States Flag and the Flag Code. 

A number of encyclopedias contain articles under the heading ‘‘Flag’’; these) 
deal with such subjects as history and significance of the flag, State flags, and the 


flags of foreign countries. 


Among the larger works the Encyclopedia Americana 


and the Encyclopedia Britannica supply information of this nature. 
The State departments of public instruction in Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, 
Montana, and New York have issued bulletins on the flag within recent years. 
Many excellent books have been written about the United States Flag. A) 
considerable number appeared at the time of the World War and because of theit| 


age are frequently not available now except in libraries. 


Among some of the 


more significant books on the flag appearing within the last 15 years are the 


following: 


Griffis, W. E. American flag of stripes and stars. Ithaca, N. Y., Andrus} 


and Church, 1926. 


Hicks, Frederick C. The flag of the United States. Washington, D. C.} 


W. F. Roberts Co., 1926. 
Johnson, W. F. National flag. 
Kerrick, H. S. 

Humphries, Inc., 1932. 
Moss, James A. 


Flag of the United States. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 


Third edition. Boston, Bruce 


The flag of the United States: Its history and symbolism) 


Washington, D. C., U.S. Flag Assn., 1941. 


Waldron, W. H. 
pub. co., 1935. 


Prepared by Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education, 


Flags of America. 


Huntington, W. Va., Standard ptg. & 


U.S. Office 


of Education, in cooperation with The United States Flag Association. 
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Second in Series 


Approach to Mathematics 


by Leila V. Stott, Assistant Principal, City and Country School 


xkk* 


Three-year-old Helen, playing 
in the nursery school, carefully 





chooses blocks, one by one, un- 


| til she has a line of five, all exactly the 


same shape and size fitted one behind 
the other. Smiling up at her teacher 
she whispers, “Train.” Sue puts two 
dolls to bed under a piece of cloth, mur- 


muring, “I got two babies!” She adds 


,; another and says, “I got many babies.” 


It is time for midmorning lunch and 
the teacher asks, “Tommy, will you set 
the tables?” Beaming proudly Tommy 
lays crackers at each place, matching the 
number of chairs at the table. 

In dealing with varieties of concrete 
material like this, the growth of mathe- 
matical concepts develops naturally, 
with little adult stimulus. Blocks cut 
in multiples of standard unit sizes lend 
themselves to concepts of number, form, 
size, The 
teacher introduces number names, but 


weight, and dimension. 


instead of beginning with counting, 
which can so easily become a purely 
verbal exercise, she encourages the chil- 
dren to recognize at sight small groups 
of blocks or toys. It is picking-up time 
and the teacher asks, “How many blocks 
“Here are three 
Later 
she may offer two blocks in each hand 


have you?” Or, 


blocks—can you carry three?” 


saying, “Here are two and two; that’s 


four. Can you carry four?” And so 
on. 


Play Number Games 


At 5 and 6 years of age the children 
often play number games when gath- 
ered around the table for midmorning 
lunch or while waiting turns to wash up 
for dinner. The teacher lays on the 
table small colored cubes in combina- 
tions for the children to recognize— 
three blue and two red ones, for in- 
As each child has a turn, the 
teacher can choose combinations suited 
to the individual ability of each. Lis- 
tening to repeated sounds or watching 


stance. 
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a ball bounce on the floor are popular 
variations of this game. At the age of 
six the approach becomes a little more 
systematic. 

The teacher checks up on each child’s 
understanding and makes opportunities 
to give special help to those who are be- 
hind. The use of dominoes is intro- 
duced into the games with cubes and 
the children play in pairs, one child 
showing a domino which the other must 
match by laying down as many cubes as 
there are spots on the domino. Later on 
they match dominoes to each other and 
often play a still more complicated game 
by matching the total score of both ends 
of a domino with any other combina- 
tion that gives the same total (i. e. 
5+2=6+1=4+3). How difficult even 
such a slight step in abstraction can be 
was vividly illustrated in the case of a 
first-grade child in a rural public school. 
She easily recognized three toy ani- 
mals as “3” but was unable to recognize 
three spots on a domino as the same 
quantity! Yet the teacher was trying 
to introduce that child to written num- 
ber symbols! 

Only when concrete number concepts 
are clearly established, are written sym- 
bols introduced. Even then one must 
be careful to continue concrete associa- 
tions by drill in matching objects to the 
number symbol. A bundle of 10 sticks 
fastened together by an elastic is used 
to represent the “one ten” of a number, 
such as 12, for instance, to build up a 
decimal 


real understanding of the 


notation. 
Daily Drill Required 


For the children above 7, the main 
impetus toward number work comes 
from the necessities of the group job. 
Each grade in the school, from 8 years of 
age and up, assumes responsibility for 
some work important to the life of the 
whole school, such as a school post office, 


a school store for handling supplies such 
as stationery, paints; the school print- 
ing done by foot and electric press in 
the 11-year-old group, etc. All these 
services are paid for from a monthly 
allowance assigned to each class ac- 
cording to the school’s estimate of the 
supplies needed. Naturally, a great 
deal of bookkeeping and careful budget- 
ing is involved in each class, as well as 
much handling of money and materials. 
It is important to realize that while 
the impetus comes from the actual job, 
plenty of daily drill is required, too, for 
building necessary skills. 

When the 8-year olds, however, prac- 
tice making change or writing out sales 
slips in order to give good service to 
customers at their post office, it is a 
real life situation. We do not delib- 
erately prepare the children to meet fu- 
ture experiences but rather give them 
help for an already experienced need. 
At first this daily drill on making out 
sales slips is considered by them as “post 
office work” rather than separated into 
its component parts, as arithmetic, 
spelling, and writing. Later as they 
fee] the need for more specialized prac- 
tice in addition, subtraction, ete., the 
teacher makes out drill papers to meet 
specific needs. Each child in the class 
keeps an account book into which are 
entered the totals of receipts and ex- 
penses. These books are balanced 
weekly all together, and the book bal- 
ance checked with the actual cash on 
hand. 

The same type of undertaking was 
introduced recently in a public school 
here in New York City with interesting 
results. A section of third-grade chil- 
dren seemed hopelessly confused in their 
number concepts at the beginning of the 
term. Nevertheless their courageous 
teacher with the help of one of the 
teachers from this school, launched the 
group of children on the job of han- 
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dling all the orders and cash for the 
mid-morning milk served in the school. 
Interest became keen, confusion cleared 
up, account books miraculously bal- 
anced with cash on hand, and by the 
end of the year these children made an 
even better score on an arithmetic 
achievement test than the “bright” sec- 
tion of the grade who had stuck to book 
work. 
Not Mere Devices 


It would be a mistake to look upon 
such experiences as mere devices to teach 
arithmetic. Their value goes far be- 
yond the incidental number work and 
concerns such factors as the development 
of self-respect, a sense of responsibility 
to the school community, and the shar- 
ing in a common enterprise. The expe- 
rience becomes as much a point of de- 
parture for history, geography, and all 
the rest of the curriculum as for arith: 
metic. The concern of this particular 
article, however, is with pointing out 
the real drive and clarity of thinking 
that is awakened when arithmetic is 
ised for a practical purpose, not just 
a teaching purpose. 


* 
Improving Child 
Nutrition 


(Concluded from page 276) 


how I could have had these children in 
my classes all last year and not have 
seen what they really are like.” 

In knowledge gained, there were many 
evidences that both teachers and pupils 
were now possessed of the main facts of 
nutrition necessary for healthful living. 

Even more important than knowledge 
acquired were the attitudes and under- 
standings developed. ‘This was particu- 
larly true of the high-school teachers, 
especially those in the nonscience fields. 
Most of these at the outset could not 
see what they had to do with a health 
program. Before the 5 weeks were over 
these same people were urging the im- 
portance of every high-school teacher’s 
participating in the health inspection 
of his students, helping teach portions 
of the subject matter, and above all be- 
ing always ready and able to utilize in 
informal ways their knowledge. They 
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had come to realize, in short, that the 
health job is an all-school responsibility 
and that if every teacher knows the 
facts of nutrition and health, he will find 
ample opportunities to use his know]l- 
edge to the betterment of his students. 


* 


Opportunities for Summer 
Study in Latin-American 
Universities 
A number of universities in the other repub- 
lics have announced summer courses for stu- 
from the United States 
The programs in general provide 
Spanish, Latin-Amer- 


dents and teachers 
this year. 
opportunities to study 
ican literature, the national history, geogra- 
phy, economic and social problems, and the 


fine arts. Much of the work is given in Eng- 


lish. Among the universities reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education as conducting sum- 


mer sessions are the following: 

Chile, Santiago, Chile, first 
25-July 
July 17—-August 17. For information, write to 
the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Inter-American Summer University, 
José, Costa Rica, first session: June 17-July 
For infor- 


University of 
second ' session: 


session: June 25° 


San 


17: second session: August 5-28. 
mation, write to Miss Fletcher Ryan Wick- 
ham, 225 South Windomere Avenue, Dallas, 
Tex. 

The University of Havana, Havana, Cuba, 
one session from July 21—August 30. For in- 
formation, write to Dr. Lewis A. Baralt, Uni- 
versity of Havana, Havana, Cuba. 

National University of Mexico, Mexico, D. 
F., one session: June 30-August 15. For in- 
formation, write to the secretary of the sum 
mer school, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D. F. 

University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, one 
session: July 5-August 13. For information, 
write to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., or 
Educational Travel Department, Grace Line, 
10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 


* 
Recent Reports of WPA 


Education Research Projects 


(Copies if available may be secured from the 
sponsors of these projects, which are the 
issuing agencies except where otherwise 
indicated ) 

FotLow-Up or JuNIon High ScHOOL GRADUATES 
IN THETR Frrst YEAR AT PASADENA JUNIOR 

Committee on Administration, 
Supervision, and Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif., December 1940, vy + 59 p., mimeo. 

EVALUATING COUNSELING BY MEANS OF A CON- 

EXPERIMENT. Sch. & Soc., vol. 


COLLEGE. 


TROL-GROUP 


52 (1349), Nov. 2, 1940, pp. 434-440. (E, a 
Williamson, FE. S. Bordin, Univ. Minn.) 

A GUIDE TO ARTICLES IN READER'S DIGEsT, O@!} 
TOBER 1939 To SEPTEMBER 1940, INCLUSIVE 
Division Secondary Education, Office of Logs 
Angeles County Superintendent Schools, Los | 
Angeles, Calif., November 1940, iv + 52 p, 
mimeo. 


AIDS FOR FURTHER 


EDUCATION AND — 
MENT—VoL. II. FEDERAL AND STaTe Laws 
PERTAINING TO EMPLOYMENT. Board Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, Minn., December 1940, 
95 p., mimeo. 

IN GRADE! 





* 





PROGRESSIVE READING TesTs GIVEN e 
NINE, APRIL 1940. (Report 4), Dept. Educ | De 
Res., Santa Ana City Schools, Santa Ana} yo 
Calif., n. d., 28 p., mimeo. Results of tests | ma 
given as an aid to proper placement of stu) g), 
dents entering high school. Ser 

Borany FoR Everypay Lire. Division See) jee. 
ondary Education, Office of Los Angeles} »), 
County Superintendent Schools, Los De] 
Angeles, Calif., January 1940, iii + 18 py) ag 
mimeo, (Frank Everett Jordan.) An out} »)¢, 
line for teachers of biology and botany. tion 

The 
* 
@: 

Bureau of Mines Films *. 

| mil 

Available Sta 

sign 

Three new educational sound motion-} tt 
picture films prepared by the Bureau oe 
of Mines, United States Department of tells 
the Interior, are now available for use) cery 
by schools and colleges. , tree 
The great natural resources and the) PP 

inspiring panoramas of scenic splendor 7 

which annually attract thousands of; __ 

visitors to Arizona are pictured in Min- pe 
eral Resources and Scenic Wonders of) yout 

Arizona, available in 16-mm. size only.) road 
The Power Within (2-reel. 16- and! 

35-mm. size) depicts the development,) @ A 

construction, and operation of the mod-) ° I 

ern internal combustion engine and the) pa 

operating parts of an automobile. 9 “ts 
The story of alloy steels, those special} Cont 
products contrived through years in the} com 
research laboratories of the world a: Sil 
which make possible the tough, sturdy py 
steels demanded by modern industry,} got. 
is told in Alloy Steels—A Story of} ican 

Their Development, available in 16- and} 

35-mm. size. eT 
Application for these films should be} Sew 

addressed to the Bureau of Mines Ex-! rs 

periment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, ea 

Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge is made for} gery; 

their use, but the exhibitor is expected fiseal 

to pay transportation charges. at 10 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


kkk 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: 


Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Two publications outlining the work of the 


Department of the Interior, including such 
well-known agencies as the Bureau of Recla- 
Indian Affairs, Geological 
Survey, Mines, Fish and Wildlife 


Service (see illustration), National Park Serv- 


mation, Office of 


sureau of 


ice, and General Land Office are available free 


on request to the Division of Information, 


Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Ask for General Information—The Depart- 
Inte rior { 


Practice and 


ment of the Guide to Conserva- 


tion Law and Conservation 


The Resources We Guard. 


@ Arbor Day was first observed in Nebraska 
on April 10, 1872 


were 


on which day more than a 
throughout the 
Aside from its economic and aesthetic 


million trees planted 
State. 
significance, observance of this day has come 
The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1492 

tells of the origin, 


to be an annual patriotic event. 
trbor Day—Its Purpose and Observance, 
spread, and time of ob- 
servance in the various States, and discusses 
tree planting in public forests, for watershed 
highways, on 
10 cents. 


along streets and 


protection, 


farms, and for memorial purposes. 


@ The General Land Office has prepared an 
early explorers’ map, 30 by 23 inches, showing 
explorers and early 


routes of the principal 


roads and highways, which sells for 20 cents. 


@ An attractive and instructive unit of study 
on Pan America presents itself in the series 
of 24 of the 21 
American Republics, and the 8-page album, 
9 by 10% 


Continent and general descriptions, which ac- 


poster stamps, in 4 colors, 


inches, containing a map of the 
companies each set of stamps. 

Single sets of stamps and album, 15 cents; 
time 


-0 or more sets ordered at the same 


and sent to the same address, 10 cents per 
set. Orders should be sent to the Pan Amer- 


ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


@® The First Annual Report of the Federal 
Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, cover- 
ing the activities of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service, and the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, is available 


at 10 cents a copy 
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Courtesy, Fish and Wiltlife Service 


Pelican colony, Clear Lake, Calif. 


© Agricultural developments and possibilities 
in the Western H-misphere is the general 
theme of the new monthly periodical Agricul- 
ture in the Americas issued by the Office of 
Forcign Agricultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reports on crops which 
Latin America can grow for use in the United 
States, such as rubber, fiders, quinine and 
other drugs, and herbs will be presented from 
time to time. 

The first issue includes the following arti- 
cles: “Can the Americas Live Alone? dealing 
with the agricultural surplus-and-deficit prob- 
lem; “Speaking of Rubber,’ a discussion of 
the economic importance of rubber and the 
necessity of an accessible and continuous 
supply of the raw material; and “Bolivia at 
the Crossroads,” a description of the agricul- 
tural and economic life within Bolivia. 

The subscription price is 75 cents a year 
in the United States and its outlying parts, 
and in most other countries of the Western 
Foreign subscriptions, $1.20 a 
year; single copies, 10 cents. 


Hemisphere. 


@® Every year thousands of Federal positions 
are filled through civil service examinations 
held by the U. 8S. Civil Service Commission. 
In a new 112-page illustrated booklet, the 
Commission discusses the operation, adminis- 
tration, and value of the merit system ; appli- 
cations for, announcements, and holding of 
examinations; eligibility and relative stand- 
ing; certification and appointment; the career 
service; veteran preference; and termination 
of employment. Send 5 cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of Federal Employment Under the 
Merit System. 


@ A junior issue of Consumers’ Guide “for 
boys and girls who want to have a part in 
working by themselves and with their families 
toward a safer, healthier, wiser world” con- 
tains the following articles: Taking Ditches 
Out of Diamonds, What Makes People Tick? 
Budgeting for Bicycles, and Buns and Butter. 
Free copies of this publication may be had 
by writing to the Consumers’ Council Division, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Athens College 


An American Educational Institution 


by Charilaos Lagoudakis, Athens College 


*K*K When post-war Greece was 
grappling with the problem 
of rehabilitating on her soil 

one and a half million refugees from 
Asia Minor, a group of public-spirited 
Athenians conceived a plan for an edu- 
cational institution that would serve 
as a laboratory where western methods 
of instruction could be tested and adap- 
ted to the needs of public education in 
Greece, in harmony with the best of 
Greek traditions. Under the leader- 
ship of Emmanuel Benachi of Athens, 
who provided half a million dollars for 
the grounds and the present building, 
the principle was advanced that such 
a school should not only develop the 
intellect, but should also provide a 
program of activities through which 
character building and physical train- 
ing would be emphasized. The plan 
resembled closely the conception of edu- 
cation which the ancient Greeks gave to 
the world. 

But the initiators of the college had 
good reason to believe that the experi- 
ence of American educators, who had 
long been engaged in directing schools 
in many lands, should be consulted. A 
request was therefore made to Ameri- 
can philhellenes for their cooperation 
and their sympathetic response made 
possible the founding of Athens Col- 
lege. With the understanding that the 
school should be a cooperative enter 
prise in material and moral support, 
the friends of Greece in the United 
States undertook to keep up an en- 
dowment that would provide for the 
program and the necessary apparatus 
for instruction. 

Athens College was thus founded 15 
years ago. Elihu Root, who was then 
one of the moving spirits in America 
for the establishment of the college, 
brought about adoption of the princi- 
ple that it should be organized as a 
Greek institution, free from propa- 


ganda, to which America could give 
Aside from the feeling 
Greece has 


her support. 
of gratitude for what 
given to the world, educated Ameri- 
can men and women gave their assist- 
ance to Athens College for what it 
could do in the process of reviving, 
strengthening, and perpetuating Greek 
culture and making it increasingly in- 
tegrated in the daily life of the present. 
As President George N. Shuster re- 
cently emphasized to the students of 
Hunter College: “The assimilation of 
Greek culture and the study of the 
Greek language are the stimuli which 
motivate a search for truth.” 

The restoration of Greece a century 
ago gave an impetus to the existing 
interest in Greek culture, which had 
started in the renaissance. But the 
fact that 10 million Greeks were liber- 
ated to study freely their own language 
and history, makes present-day Greece 
the champion of the efforts being made 
in every civilized country to keep alive 
the Greek language as an _ element 
through which the patterns of Western 
civilization could maintain their char- 
acter of perpetual enlargement and de- 
velopment. The desire of those who 
wish to make our Hellenic heritage an 
increasingly conscious endowment has 
made possible the enlistment of Amer- 
ica’s interest in Athens College; but the 
institution’s immediate aim is to train 
loyal, intelligent, public-spirited citizens 
of Greece—capable of contributing to 
the arts, letters, and sciences of which 
Greece is the mother country. 


Special Decree 


The Greek Government, recognizing 
the importance of Athens College, is- 
sued a special decree legalizing the 
school as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of Greece. The institution thus 
has the advantages of a free private 
school and the privileges of a public 


school in Greece. A year after ifs ¥ 
founding, Athens College acquired 4} tl 
charter from the board of regents of) 2 
the university of the State of New V 
York thereby making its graduates elj-| t] 
gible to enter institutions of higher} ™ 
Ww 





learning abroad. 

Dual in its legal status, the college! @ 
maintains the same character in its ad.) 2 
ministration. It is governed by two) G 
boards: A board of directors residing} 4 
in Athens and a board of trustees with} ft 
headquarters in New York; and simi. /a 
larly, there is close cooperation bet weeal Ww 
the American president and the Greek! fa 
codirectors of the college. While the ¢ 
faculty is composed mainly of Greek) © 
teachers, the English language  js| th 
taught by American instructors and the 
administrative responsibility is shared} !€ 
equally by both. The policy of the 
school is to provide an education in 
harmony with the best of Greek tradi- 
tions, which places instruction in the 
hands of competent educators with a 





ate work in England, France, Ger4 * 
many, or the United States of Americ j F 
keeps the college up-to-date. 1 
In particular, Athens College pro- 
vides an education in which “American} 
methods can be introduced insofar as 
they are fitted into the Greek school} 


knowledge of Greece, whose post-gradu- 


ith 
sil 
m 


system and by experiment prove their 
value” to quote Dr. Homer Davis, pres. 
ident of the college, who further stated! 


in his annual report to the trustees: P° 
“Our pride is that the college is not an} P° 


exotic plant existing unnaturally aD 


‘ ° >» 

Greek soil, but is deeply rooted and Pr 

owes its strength to the fact that it) 
fills a recognized need.” 

; an 

A Challenge to All | the 

) spc 


That America is cooperating in the) am 
development of Athens College should) ure 
provide a challenge to all those who ar} the 
sympathetic in fostering international) to. 
good will through the support of such} cit 
In this con-} the 
nection the Minister 10 dif 
Greece, speaking when the cornerstone} fell 
of Benachi Hall was being laid, uttered} 43. 
a hope which is even more pregnan) 4 


-_ 


educational institutions. 
American 





with meaning today than it was 1@ gra 
years ago: “Who knows but that 4 the 





young man or a group of young mei > 
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will emerge from Athens College with 


er its 
}the ability to presuade the human race 


ired -_ : 
nts of not to permit itself to be destroyed. 


Ney What could be more fitting than that 
there should rise a man or a group of 
men in modern Athens to persuade the 
western peoples that the greatest of 
olleoe! all loyalties is loyalty to western civili- 


ts ad.| zation itself, their heritage from ancient 


es eli. 
igher 


y two! Greece, and that no more shall cathe- 
drals, abbeys, schools, and other beauti- 


siding omg 
ful buildings such as this, works of art, 


3 with nation 
simj.| laboratories, and splendid libraries, be 


} wantonly destroyed in the outbreaks of 
Greek fanatical nationalism. The aim of 
le the, those who guide the destinies of Athens 
Greek) College is toward the fulfillment of 


tweey 


that splendid hope. 
Since the founding of Athens Col- 


ye i 
id. the ; 
hared? lege, the institution received material 


f the} 





on il} 

tradi-| 

n the 

ith 

= xk * North Carolina’s school-bus 
eri : system, operating 4,538 busses 

an average of two and a half 

pro- times around the world, did not have a 

rica single fatal accident last year. For the 

‘ay gs) most part a group of boys who have 

choolt taken over the job of saving lives were 
their responsible for that fine record. 

pres. For years North Carolina claims to 

tated, have led the world in school-bus trans- 

stees: portation. During last year it trans- 
ot ap, Ported 335,623 boys and girls an average 

ly jp) Of 11 miles every school day of the year. 


and, Practically all of the bus drivers were 
it high-school students. 

The bus patrol in North Carolina is 
} an arm of the school safety patrol which 


Lat 


| the State authorities believe largely re- 
» sponsible for reducing traffic accidents 
n the} among school children to the lowest fig- 
Outside of the fact that 
0 are} these North Carolina boys were the first 


,ould) ure in years. 


ional} to include rural school busses as well as 
such} city street. crossings in the territory of 
con-) their safety campaign, there is little to 
r 0) differentiate between them and their 
stone} fellow patrolmen in the schools of some 
tered] 43 other States. 

nant} As an illustration of the safety pro- 
is 10) gram, take Oxford, a small town in 
Boys from the fifth 
mei} grade through the senior class of high 


at af the tobacco belt. 
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support in Greece proper amounting to 
nearly a million dollars, and became 75 
percent self-supporting from student 
fees. In the United States half a mil- 
lion dollars was provided as an endow- 
ment. And the friends of Athens Col- 
lege in America are at present raising 
a scholarship endowment fund in mem- 
ory of Carroll N. Brown and John H. 
Finley, both of whom were active in 
the development of the college, as mem- 
bers of its board of trustees in America. 

The largest enrollment of the college 
reached the number of 450 students, 
and it has a long waiting list of appli- 
cants. The best of the youth of Greece 
is selected each year, but only a few 
boys from the large number of appli- 
cants can be admitted, for the college 
is full to capacity. 


Sets Safety Record 


school make up the patrol. They are 
uniformed in white Sam Browne belts 
over dark sweaters in clear weather, 
and with white slickers, rain hats, and 
dark belts when the weather is bad. A 
former army Officer drills them every 
week. Older boys, chosen on merit, 
act as officers, and it is a serious-minded, 
hard-working, well-disciplined outfit 
from top to bottom. Moreover, the 
Oxford Safety Patrol does not always 
quit the job just because school is out, 
either for the day or for the year. 

The Oxford Patrol, like all well- 
regulated schoolboy safety outfits, does 
not attempt to direct traffic. <A safety 
patrolman’s place is on the sidewall, 
not in the streets. They are without 
authority and their job is to warn rather 
than to order. 

A large number of the children in 
Oxford schools come by bus from 
homes in the country. On each bus are 
stationed two patrolmen and theirs is 
a double duty. A study of past bus 
accidents revealed that approximately 
80 percent result directly or indirectly 
from disturbances—fights, games, or 
whatnot—inside the bus. So the pa- 
trolmen’s first duty is to keep order so 
that the young driver can devote his 


time entirely to the road. Then, when 








Now Available . 


VocATIONAL Diviston 
BuLLetTiIn No. 204 


Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


Organization and 
Administration 


Price 25 cents 


With a brief survey of the development 
of guidance and reports on _ present 
practices 


Send order, with remittance, to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 











One duty of the safety patrolmen is helping 


smaller children on and off buses. Here, 
safe in the Oxford grammar _ schoolyard, 
patrolmen help unload their bus. 


the bus stops at children’s homes, the 
patrolman is first out and last on. He 
stops oncoming cars with his flag and 
sees to it that the children take every 
precaution. 
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In the CCC Camps 


al 
> an 


ro 


Use of Visual and Auditory Aids i 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


*& KK Visual aids and, to a lesser ex- 
; tent, auditory aids are used 
a extensively in the Civilian 

Conservation Corps educational and 
training program. The camp instruc- 
tors have been encouraged to utilize field 
trips, models, specimens, exhibits, charts, 
graphs, posters, silent and sound motion 
pictures and film strips, radio broad- 
easts and educational 
arouse the interests of enrollees and to 
clarify subject matter. 

Field trips are arranged for groups 
of enrollees studying such subjects as 
soils, landscaping, tree identification and 
tree surgery, plant life, plant and tree 
nurseries, geology, fish hatcheries, plant 
life, astronomy, and occupations. Speci- 
mens and models are likewise utilized in 
similar classes. 

The amount of projection equipment 
owned by CCC camps is an indication of 
the widespread use of visual materials. 
Approximately 1,000 of the 1,500 camps 
have 16-millimeter sound motion-picture 
projectors; 47 camps have 35-millimeter 
motion - picture approxi- 
mately 300 camps have 16-millimeter 
silent motion-picture projectors; almost 
1,200 camps have silent film strip pro- 
jectors; approximately 100 camps have 
sound film strip projectors which ac- 
commodate recordings as well as sound 
film strip programs; and about 350 
camps are equipped with opaque pro- 
jectors. There is an average of eight 
radio receiving sets per camp. 






recordings to 


projectors; 


Film Libraries Established 


In order to coordinate the distribu- 
tion of films in the corps, film libraries 
have been established at corps area and 
district headquarters throughout the 
country. Those in charge of these cen 
tral libraries study the educational film 
needs of the camps within their jurisdic- 
tion and attempt to make available to 
those camps films and strips which are 
useful in courses being offered. Book- 





The camp superintendent of Company 1228, Camp SP—48, Ithaca, N. Y., demonstrates a principle 
of careful driving to this group of enrollees. 


ing of films and strips is accomplished 
by camp officials through the use of 
film catalogs issued by the central li- 
A limited number of record- 
ings of educational radio broadcasts are 
circulated from the central libraries to 
the camps in much the same way that 
films and strips are distributed. 


braries. 


An average of 7,500 educational mo- 
tion-picture films are shown per month 
in the 1,500 camps of the corps. Silent 
film strips are used in 1,200 camps and 
sound film strips in approximately 100 
camps to illustrate subject matter under 
consideration in class or shop training. 
These films deal mainly with mechanics, 
agriculture, conservation, science, citi- 
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; 
j val 
tlor 
zenship, health, safety, and occupational | pei, 
adjustment. The sound film strip has} tippy 
been found particularly useful in safety, pos 
sales, and leadership training courses. >copj 
Approximately 40 percent of the | ject 
camps have organized radio listening beil 
groups, and about 10 percent have spe-} fro) 
The | that 


radio programs are used by the groups} east 


cial classrooms for such groups. 


to provide material for study, discus: seqy 


sion, and general information. | that 
, ; com 

Radio Recordings ‘ 
} film 


Recently, recordings of educational) use 
radio broadcasts have been used experi} sary 
mentally in citizenship courses. The/as | 
results indicate that such recordings} Mat 
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ciple 


onal 

has 
fety, 
ses. 


the 


aid in creating interest in the course 
band in shaping the attitudes of en- 
rollees. In the the 
recordings entitled “Americans All— 
| Immigrants All,” in citizenship courses 
in a camp in Virginia and in a camp 
lin Pennsylvania, it was noted that the 


use of series of 


yuse of the recordings developed and 
maintained interest in the 
courses and produced a great amount 


enrollee 


| of discussion on the part of most en- 
|rollees in the groups. 
| In the presentation of each record- 
ing a general build-up of interest was 
| obtained by the following procedure: 

1. Introductory remarks concerning 
the recording. 
| 9. Questions and brief discussion 
prior to presentation. 
} 3. Presentation (playing the record- 
ing). 

4. Questions and discussion concern- 
ing contents of the recording. 

5. Announcement of title and_ brief 
remarks concerning recording to be 





fused in connection with the next lesson 
in the course. 
Step 4, questions and discussion, proved 
to be the most interesting and valuable 
part of each meeting of these groups. 
In his final report on the experiment, 
Dr. Thomas G. Bennett, corps area edu- 
rcational adviser, stated: “By way of 
expanding the experiment we have sup- 
plied a set of the playback equipment 
for each subdistrict in our corps area, 
and will circulate such recordings as 
we can secure among these groups.” 
+ In order to further establish the 
value of recordings in the CCC educa- 
tional program, similar experiments are 
}being carried on under varying condi- 
itions in selected camps. For this pur- 
| pose, recordings representing several 
*series of broadcasts on the general sub- 
ject of citizenship and democracy are 


nine being used. To date the responses 


S]} e- 


The 


‘from corps area headquarters indicate 
that recordings of educational broad- 


UPS! casts have a definite place in the camp 


Cus- 


‘educational program but indicate also 
jthat these auditory aids should be ac- 
companied by visual materials such as 
jfilm strips or sets of photographs for 


onal| use in opaque projectors, as it is neces- 


eri} sary to hold the enrollee’s eye as well 
The/as his ear in the presentation of new 
ings} Material. 


: 
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The use of opaque projectors to pro- 
ject photographs, book, magazine, and 
newspaper illustrations on a screen is 
increasing. The Fifth Corps Area, 
which includes the States of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
uses this device in each of its camps. 
Charts, posters, photographs, and sim- 


ilar materials are also used in most 
camps. 
Reference and instructional mate- 


rials purchased or prepared for use in 
the camps are usually well illustrated 
and reflect the emphasis on the use of 
visual aids in the CCC training pro- 
gram. A series of English usage and 
arithmetic workbooks prepared for en- 
rollees on the elementary level of edu- 
cation contain illustrations pertaining 
to camp life. Charts, diagrams, and 
photographs are used in a large num- 
ber of vocational outlines which have 
been prepared for the use of CCC in- 
structors. In many of these outlines a 
bibliography of pertinent visual and 
auditory aids is given. 


Training of Instructors 


The training of camp instructors in 
the use of visual and auditory aids is an 
important function of educational offi- 
cials in the corps. This training is ac- 
complished in three ways: (1) By means 
of publications and memoranda issued 
from the U. S. Office of Education, 
corps area headquarters and district 
headquarters; (2) by means of annual 
conferences of camp educational ad- 
visers called by corps area and district 
headquarters; (3) by means of instruc- 
tor training programs conducted in the 
respective camps. 

A recent publication entitled “Visual 
Aids Handbook—Part I—The Use of 
Films, Film Strips, and Slides,” has 
been supplied to all camps. This 50- 
page handbook discusses the function of 
films, film strips, and slides in a camp 
educational program and best methods 
for the use of each of these aids. Spe- 
cial sections containing subjects on se- 
lection and use of films and film strips 
are included in many of the film cata- 
logs issued by corps area and district 
libraries. Articles appearing in 
monthly professional magazines issued 
by several corps area headquarters to 
camp advisers point out best methods of 


using visual and auditory aids and re- 
results of special studies which have 
been made in the field. One corps area 
headquarters has issued a catalog of out- 
lines for certain motion-picture films 
distributed from its library. The out- 
lines on each film listed in this catalog 


suggest (1) uses to which the film 
can be put; (2) facts to be stated 


to the class group; (3) questions for 


discussion. 


District Publication 


A district headquarters publication of 
interest in this field is one entitled 
“Handbook of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Use in CCC Camps.” This 68-page 
publication was prepared by the edueca- 
tional advisers of District B, Atlanta, 
Ga., Fourth Corps Area, in a 2-week 
session held at Clemson College, Clem- 
son, 8S. C. The handbook contains sug- 
gestions for the use of various types of 
visual and auditory aids under CCC 
conditions. 

At the annual conferences of camp 
educational advisers, panel discussions, 
special demonstrations, and reports on 
experiments concerning the use of visual 
and auditory aids in connection with 
particular courses result in the broaden- 
ing of the visual and auditory aids pro- 
gram of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Solutions Suggested 


The teacher-training program carried 
on in the camps is conducted as an organ- 
ized course or through individualized 
supervision. In order to further the 
teacher-training program in the camps 
materials have been prepared for the 
use of teacher These ma- 
terials suggest the solutions to the main 
problems confronting CCC instructors. 
A section of these teacher-training ma- 
terials deals with the training of camp 
instructors in the use of visual and 
auditory aids. A specific procedure for 
the use of the various aids under camp 
conditions is outlined in this particular 
section of the teacher-training materials 
in such a way that the teacher trainer 
‘an show camp instructors specifically 
how to plan the use of visual materials 


trainers. 


in his course. 
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It Takes All Types 

Specialists in more than 15 different fields 
participated in the training course for junior 
executives conducted in Augusta, Ga., last 
year. 

Buying and buying methods were taught by 
a buyer; personnel and personnel training, by 
a former personnel director, now on the ex 
tension staff of the University of Georgia ; em- 
ployee welfare, by a store manager and an 
insurance agent; retail economics, by eco- 
nomies professor from Augusta Junior Col 
lege; receiving practices and delivery, by the 
head of a receiving department of a large 
chain store; store organization, by a store 
manager; advertising, by the advertising 
manager of a local newspaper; credit, by a 
credit manager of a large department store; 
buyers’ arithmetic, by a local store buyer; 
merchandise control, by a buying and mer 
chandising officer; display, by two display 
managers, an artist, and a lighting engineer; 
adjustments, by a local store adjustment de- 
partment head; retail management, by a dis 
trict manager of a chain store; and employ- 
ment, by the assistant manager of a local 
chain department store. 

Only those who were 21 years of age or 
older, who had at least 1 year’s store experi- 
ence, whe gave promise of developing into ex 
ecutives, who had engaged in work above the 
selling level, and who had had selling experi 
ence, were eligible for enrollment in the 
training program. 

The program was sponsored by the local 
merchants’ association and the number each 
store was allowed to enter in the course was 
based upon the total number of local store 
employees. 


Sampies and Specimens 

Twice-a-week prospecting trips into the 
hills is the device used by Otis D. Welch, 
director of the Tonopah (Nevy.) Mining 
School, to stimulate the enthusiasm of stu 
dents enrolled in courses in prospecting. 

“The samples and specimens collected on 
these twice-a-week trips afford an abundance 
of material for classroom instruction in 
mineralogy, geology, and fire assaying dur- 
ing the remaining 4 days of the school week,” 
Mr. Otis states. He stresses particularly the 
fact that a keener interest in a prospecting 
course is aroused when the classroom instruc- 
tion is based upon the problems with which 
individual students are confronted in pros- 
pecting practice. The supervised prospect 
ing trips, he feels, develop in students a 
keener interest in mineralogy and geology- 
two subjects in which prospectors should be 
well versed—develop in them a spirit of 
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patience, and teach them to be observant and 
persevering. All of these attributes, he points 
out, are prime requisites of the successful 


prospector. 


Two New Staff Members. 

Two additions have been made recently to 
the Vocational Division staff of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

W. T. Spanton, who for the past 16 years 
has been agent for agricultural education 
in the States of the Pacific region, has been 
appointed Chief of the Agricultural Educa- 





W. T. Spanton. 


tion Service. He succeeds J. A. Linke who 
held this position since 1934, and who retired 
from service March 31. 

Dr. Spanton was born in Independence, Ky., 
but spent most of his early years on a farm 
near Harrison, Ohio. Following his gradu- 
ation from high school he attended Ohio 
State University where he received the de- 
grees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science 
in education, and bachelor of science in 
agriculture. Dr. Spanton holds two other 
master of arts from Brown Uni- 
of philosophy from 


degrees 
versity, and doctor 
American University. 

Dr. Spanton’s experience in the educa 
tional field began as a teacher of science 
and agriculture in the Ohio public schools 
in 1916. His last teaching position was that 
of instructor in agriculture in East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland. In 1919-20, 


Dr. Spanton was State supervisor and 





thi 


' 
. . ‘ it 
teacher trainer in agricultural education for di 


Rhode Island. He was the first person ty? de 


a ves ( 

occupy that position. He came to Washing) a 

ton in 1925 from Missouri where he haf m9 

~ 4 : \ 

served for 5 years as State supervisor ¢ a 

; ; : : 
agricultural education and State high-schogl 

inspector. 
, : wo 
During the past year Dr. Spanton hag in 


been serving as Assistant Administrator of , 
Defense Training Programs for Out-of/ ™ 
School Rural and Nonrural Youth and fo sie 
young persons employed on work projects by oy 
the National Youth Administration. ons 
Dr. Spanton is a member of Phi Dal pre 
Kappa, Alpha Tau Alpha, and the Masoni¢t 
Fraternity. P em 

Berenice Mallory has been appointed Fed} jeg. 
eral agent for home economics in the Nort alii 
Atlantic States. She takes the place left : 
vacant by the appointment of Edna P. Amis clit 
don as Chief of the Home Economics Edu fics 
cation Service in 1938. me 

Miss Mallory came to Washington from gy9 
Texas where for the past 6 years she hag gj, 
been assistant teacher trainer at the Uni ¢ 
versity of Texas. In connection with thi§ not 
position she served for 4 years as supervisor ter: 
of student teaching and city supervisor of 


home economics in the schools of Austin. = 
During her service in Texas also Mis ie 
Mallory was director of teacher training in, 1 

home economics at the Texas State College 
for Women for a period of 2 years, and as wf 
sistant State supervisor of home economig am 
education for 4 years. Her principal respon sal 
sibility in this position was to assist home ec 
vise 


making teachers of full-time and _ adul 
education classes in planning and carrying! ing 
on their instruction programs. the 
Miss Mallory served for 3 years as chairmat} L 
of the State curriculum committee on home °Wn 
economics in secondary schools in Texas, ani} whe 
was for 2 years chairman of the researdj clin 
committee in home economics education, the tica 
membership of which is drawn from the Stat , inst: 
universities and colleges of Texas. In th sive 
summer of 1939 she served on the staff for in elini 
6 weeks summer conference at the Universit¥, fron 
of North Carolina arranged for teachers and N 
principals from schools participating in the “? 
Southern Association Study, sponsored by th » ,,. 
Southern Association of Schools and College# ate 
and the General Education Board. in tl 
Miss Mallory was born in Colorado, Shé 


received her early education in the elementary) to t 


cent 
muc] 
of o1 
atter 
andr 


and secondary schools of Shreveport, La. She 
is a graduate of the home economics course 
Texas State College for Women, holds a mae 
ter’s degree in home economics education fro 





Iowa State College, and has pursued advance 
study at Ohio State University. 
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employed mechanics. 
> 


“Clinics” for Auto Mechanics 


More than 2,600 auto mechanics were 


reached in a series of auto mechanics “clinics” 
conducted in Louisiana during the period No 
vember 1938 to June 30, 1940, a report from 
that State shows 


The clinics grew out of a survey by the 
division of trade and industry of the State 
department of education, which showed that 
there was a definite lack of information among 
employed mechanics regarding adjustment of 
automobile. 


units on a modern 


The survey that 
a whole understand the fundamentals of their 


the various 
revealed auto mechanics as 
work in a general way but that they do not 


know nor understand the finer points of 
adjustment and repair. 

These clinics, which are held in display 
rooms and other quarters, frequently provided 
by auto dealers or garage owners, are not in- 
tended to produce mechanics but rather to 
provide information and advanced training to 
Courses were given in 
three different phases of automotive mechan- 
ies—carburetion, motor tune-up, and front end 


alinement. 

Automobile manufacturers cooperated in the 
clinic plan by furnishing information and speci- 
fications, and by providing materials, equip- 
approximately 
with the 


ment, and supplies valued at 


$12,000 to be used in connection 
clinics. 

Clinics are conducted on the discussion and 
not on the lecture plan. The discussion is in- 


terspersed with demonstrations by the in- 
structor, and each student is required to show 
that he can perform each operation demon- 
strated by the instructor. 

The work of instructors in many instances, 
William 


instructors 


confined to evening classes. 
William 


for instance, are employed 


is not 


Ledet and Leggett, the 


in Baton Rouge, 
full-time 


visers to dealers and garage owners in solv- 


basis and act as service ad- 


on a 


ing mechanical service problems with which 


’ . . . ‘ 
the latter are confronted from time to time. 
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Letters of appreciation from service station 


owners, operators, and mechanics, and others 


who have profited by the auto mechanics 


clinics and who have received help in prac- 
tical problems through day-time visits of the 


instructors to their shops, indicate conclu- 


sively that they place a high value on the 


clinics and the personal assistance received 


from the instructors. 
Nineteen auto mechanics clinics conducted 


in eight cities in Louisiana have reached 


2,642 persons Although attendance is vol- 


about 90 percent of those enrolling 

in these clinics have attended all classes. 
The average round trip for those who drive 

held in selected 


Many persons drive as 


to these clinics, which are 
centers, is 80 miles. 
much as 160 miles and the example is cited 
of one man who drove 152 miles each way to 
attend all 12 meetings of the clinic in Alex- 
andria, 
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Careful Attention Given 

Careful attention is given by the University 
of Maine to the selection of candidates for 
training as home economics teachers. Selec- 
tion of women for admission to the univer- 
sity is made from a much larger list of pros- 
pects than can be accommodated, Selection 
is in the hands of an admissions officer, who 
has had experience as a high-school principal, 
who understands the academic and personal 
teachers, 
half the 


economics 
least 


home 
interviews at 


requirements for 
and who 
applicants. 

Theoretically, teacher-training candidates 
are selected largely by the university. Actu- 
ally, students select or eliminate 


themselves as teacher-training prospects as a 


however, 


result of their experience as learners and of 
judicial guidance by faculty members. 
Prospective  teacher-training candidates 


study teaching as a vocation in the freshman 


Berenice Mallory. 


year, under the supervision of n alert young 
teacher who exemplifies admirable teaching 
qualifications. Students of suitable 
ality and record, according to the State board 
for vocational education, are urged not to de- 
cide against the teacher-training course until 
they have had one methods course and one ex- 
ploratory observation and supervised teach- 
As a result, the State board reports, 
teachers develop from the 


person- 


ing unit. 
“some excellent 
group who would otherwise go into commer- 
cial occupations, but who have a welfare and 
service point of view. Students of unsatis- 
factory academic rating or general personal 
attitudes are guided away from the teacher 
training course, and those who prove in their 
first supervised teaching experience that they 
have too far to go to become -fairly good 
teachers, are encouraged to transfer to other 
courses, 





86 Percent 

The effectiveness of the federally aided pro- 
gram of instruction in vocational agriculture 
in Wyoming in helping rural youth to become 
established in farming is indicated in the re- 
sults of a survey recently made in that State. 

This survey, which covered 744 vocational 
agriculture graduates, showed that 77 own 
their own farms and that 63 are renting. It 
showed further that 164 graduates are farming 
with their parents—50 as partners, 60 on an 
allowance basis, 17 on a farm enterprise basis, 
and 37 on a wage basis. 

Other groups developed in the survey in- 
cluded 17 who were working as partners on 
farms other than home farms; 9 farm mana- 
gers; 84 working on other than home farms 
for wages; 48 employed in occupations related 
to farming; 38 enrolled in agricultural col- 
leges; 20 enrolled in nonagricultural colleges 
and other institutions; and 100 engaged in 
nonagricultural occupations. 

Twenty-one of the 744 were not living and 
103 persons did not respond to the survey 
inquiry. 

The significant fact developed from the sur- 
vey was that 86 percent of the former 744 
students included in the survey were engaged 
in agricultural occupations. 

This survey will be continued on a 10-year 


basis. 


First-hand Information 


Vocational agriculture teachers in Minne- 
sota last year attended a livestock marketing 
school arranged for their special benefit by one 
of the midwest meat-packing concerns. 

This school, which was held July 13 to 19, 
was attended by 17 teachers, who accompanied 
the hog, cattle, and sheep buyers in the stock- 
yards, visited the retail trade, and secured 
first-hand information ou the livestock indus- 
try. 

Similar schools have been requested by 
teachers who could not arrange to attend last 
year’s school. The packing concern has been 
conducting these schools for several years. 


“Home Repair Week” 


A “home repair week’, sponsored by the 
home economics department of a Montana 
school last year, attracted widespread com- 
munity attention. 

In connection with this project, in which 
the school shop instructor cooperated, class 
time for 1 week was devoted to repair 
work on household equipment, furnishings, 
and other articles brought in by homemakers 
in the community. Visiting this school dur- 
ing “home repair week,” the State super- 
visor of home economics education found 
girls tieing springs in chairs, making slip 
covers and doing other jobs; while boys in 
shopwork classes were repairing broken rock- 
ers, stepladders, and children’s toys. Some 
of the articles brought in to the school re- 
quired the combined services of home eco- 
nomics girls and shopwork boys. 








In Public 


Schools 





School Directors Forum 


“Education and Defense of American 
Democracy was,” according to Wash- 
ington Education Journal, “the theme 
of the twentieth annual convention of 
the Washington State School Directors 
Association held at Bellingham on Feb- 
ruary 6-8. About 400 delegates at- 
tended. 

“Open-forum discussions in which 
the audience freely participated, rather 
than set speeches, were the order of the 
convention, resulting in high interest 
and definite consensus of opinions and 
judgments. 

“The ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of school dis- 
trict reorganization (H. B. 367) were 
fully, ably, and spiritedly expressed 
in a full evening given to this subject 
in the opening session. In the closing 
session the delegates by decisive vote 
accepted the recommendation of the 
legislative committee in support of the 
reorganization plan with four amend- 
ments which were incorporated in the 
measure prior to its introduction.” 


Courses of Study Committee 


“The Courses of Study Committee, 
appointed some months ago by Supt. 
A. H. Coilins for the State board of 
education,” according to the Alabama 
School Journal, “filed its report with 
the board on February 19. This report 
consists of a 209-paged mimeographed 
bulletin and represents a prodigious 
amount of work done by the members 
of the committee. The 12-year pro- 
gram ‘should be one that provides for 
the physical, intelluctual, social, and 
emotional needs of all children and 

outh, these needs being met for pupils 
individually and as members of groups. 
It should be flexible, permitting the in 
dividual school to meet the needs of 
children and youth in a particular com- 
munity. It should facilitate the con- 
tinuity of experience from home life 
into the first grade and through the 
twelfth, encouraging pupil participa- 
tion and responsibility in the life and 
work of the school, home, and com- 
munity. Guidance should be empha- 
sized as the responsibility of every 
teacher.’ 

“The committee report devotes con- 
siderable discussion to the important 
problem of the skills—a term popu- 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


larly referred to as the three R’s. The 
committee is of the opinion that the 
skills should be emphasized more than 
they have been in recent years.” 


Radio Activity 

“For the past 3 years the Minneapolis 
junior and senior high schools,” says the 
School Bulletin of that city, “have 
offered opportunity for pupils definitely 
interested in radio activity to gain train- 
ing and experience in script writing and 
broadcasting. The activity has com- 
prised an elective course. The purposes 
of the procedure are: 

“To develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the social values of radio 
in American life; to develop in individ- 
uals confidence and ability to speak and 
work in dramatic productions; to lay 
the foundations for the further develop- 
ment of special talents in speaking and 
acting before the microphone. 

“Some of the classes in the senior high 
schools are called radio workshops. 
The average enrollment in these classes 
is about 30 students. The work for the 
most part involves the preparation of 
scripts and rehearsing for broadcasting, 
which includes planning for sound ef- 
fects. ‘The entire Minneapolis public 
schools radio activity is coordinated 
through the superintendent’s office.” 


Commencement and Defense 


High-school June commencement pro- 
grams of plays, pageants, or tableaus 
showing national defense efforts and ob- 
jectives in place of the old-style com- 
mencement speaker programs have been 
suggested by Dr. Francis B. Haas, su- 
perintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania. Such programs, often 
referred to as the “vitalized” type of 
commencement program, have been 
growing more popular in Pennsylvania 
since their introduction about 10 years 
ago, and for 1941 the use of national 
defense as a general theme should pro- 
vide a method to show community, 
State, and National activities for pre- 
paredness, Dr. Haas believes. 

Suggested general themes for a re- 
alistic commencement program on na- 
tional defense include: Schools and 
their programs; civil and industrial ac- 
tivities; keeping democracy alive in 
America; and Pennsylvania and her 
contributions to national defense. 


Correspondence Courses 
“A large number of fully accredited, 
minor accredited, and approved high 


xk 
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schools in Nebraska,” according to the Ha 
Thirty-sixth Biennial Report of th 1 
superintendent of public instruction off yer: 
Nebraska, “are taking advantage of the? app 
opportunity offered to them in the} pex 
supervised correspondence courses off hay 
the University of Nebraska, and ar jun 
thus able to extend the number of their} yea; 
subject offerings. The total number off” J 
registrations for the past 4 years has} and 
been: 1936-37, 1,331; 1937-38, 1,610;)yece 
1938-39, 1,626: 1939-40, 1.809. | mit 

“The steady growth shown by these} abil 
figures,” the superintendent’s report) thei 
points out, “is evidence of the fact that! fore 
the schools are finding these courses} jn } 
worth while. This method of enrich-| 4-ye 
ing the curriculum and meeting theslege 
varied needs of individual pupils is} yea 
especially helpful to the small high} jege 
school. In all, 152 courses are offered] to y 
by the extension division thus affording} basi 
a wide choice of subjects.” und 
and 








Handbook } 


The State Department of Education} 
of Florida has issued a Handbook for! T 
County School Board Members in that? vers 
State. The purpose of the handbook is# doo 

“To define the role of the county board} The 
member; to interpret the general pow-| und 
ers of the board, its obligations and op-} Unr 
portunities; to furnish information inj) the 
simplified form concerning the essential mad 
requirements of the school law as they} the 
apply to the duties, obligations, and op-} 4 S€ 
portunities of the board ; to assist in the} stru 
development of better practices inj ment 
county school administration by estab- frie 
lishing minimum standards for board) F* 
procedure; to provide suggestions;™em 
which will assist in the development of vide 
effective cooperation among) othe: 


Illi 


more 
county, State, and national agencies} n 
concerned with education in and out of} 4 

school ; to suggest procedures which will cafe 


encourage democratic participation by auth 
professional staff, community groups) '#!2- 
and laymen in the development of | sold- 
policies and programs.” brow 
The department has also issued a} Meet 
Handbook for School District Trustees. oe 
This handbook includes: “All signifi-}™¢ ! 
cant laws relating to responsibilities and 7 
relationships of trustees; a discussion off.“ 
desirable working relationships and rot 
procedures with principals, county su a 
perintendents, and other groups of indi-} “"* 
viduals connected with the schools} lnm 
and suggestions regarding best prac-]’ In 
tices and procedures to be followed m 
the various areas of service.” 
W. S. Derrennavel 
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' Harvard and the Junior Colleges 


O the 
thi The new regulations of Harvard Uni- 


mn off versity affect junior college students 
f the? applying for admission to Harvard for 
the next fall. They permit students who 
S of have completed successfully their two 
| are junior college years to enter the third 
their year of Harvard. 
er off The regulations state: “The growth 
> has and developme nt of junior colleges in 
510:yrecent years have impressed the com- 
mittee on admissions with the desir- 
hese ability of making certain changes in 
port) their transfer regulations. Hereto- 
that fore, admission to advanced standing 
irses} jn Harvard College has been limited to 
rich. | 4. year liberal arts and engineering col- 
the pleges. Beginning with the ac: ademic 
IS isl year 1941-42, students from junior col- 
high! Jeges will be considered for admission 
ered) to - undergr: aduate standing on an equal 
ling! basis with those tr ansferring into the 
undergraduate body from liberal arts 
jand engineering schools.” 


_ | Illinois Union Building 
tion ; ; ; re 
for, The new Union building of the Uni- 


that! versity of Illinois recently opened its 
x js doors to 14,000 students and faculty 
yard) The $1,500,000 structure was erected 
ow-| under a trust agreement between the 
op- University of Illinois Foundation and 
, inthe University of Illinois with funds 
tia} made available through a grant from 
hey the Public Works Administration and 
op-} a separate loan to cover building con 
the! struction costs. Furnishings and equip- 
in| ment were provided by alumni and other 
ab-| friends of the institution, 

ard, Fees paid by students and faculty 
ons; members will amortize the loan and pro- 
+ off vide maintenance funds. Food and 
ong other services are operated at cost. 
eies} Included in the building are lounges 
-of| for students and faculty, dining and 
yiljj cafeteria rooms, a “tavern room” in 
by authentic colonial tradition for foun- 
ips, tain-lunch service—no intoxicants are 
of Ssold—a ballroom and banquet room, 

browsing library, ticket-sales window, 

| g} Meeting rooms, bowling alleys, game 
peg, TOOM, and other facilities to make it 
ifi-|the natural center of student and fac- 
nd! Ulty daily life. 
of? in it are offices of the Alumni Asso- 
nd ciation and University of Illinois Foun- 
onl i dation, center of the alumni world. As 
di. | the “front door” to the campus, the 
nig. UIon will be a point of first call for 
alumni, parents, and other visitors. 

In the cupola atop the four-story 
ybuilding are two items of Illinois tra- 


j idition. One is the old chapel bell, 
GH 


ac- 
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ar nee 


formerly 
and the other is the class of "78 memorial 
clock, also from university hall, which 
was located only a few yards from the 
site of the new union, 

Illinois is one of the last of the large 
universities to build a union. 


Fine Arts Center Dedicated 


Indiana University began on March 
22, 1941, a week’s celebration in con- 
nection with the dedication of the Fine 
Arts Center including a music hall with 
an auditorium seating 4,000 persons. 
This auditorium will form an integral 
part of a group of buildings planned 
for the immediate future including the 
school of fine arts, the open-air theatre, 
and the new business administration 
school now under construction. 

The auditorium is designed for a va- 
riety of purposes and is adaptable to 
audiences of varying sizes. It includes 
a Little Theater with a capacity of 350 
and a complete broadcasting studio. 
The building is modern Gothic in style. 


University of Texas and Research 


The Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, now 2 years old, has made 
possible the undertaking of 56 projects 
by university professors, according to 
Dean A. P. Brogan of the graduate 
school. The studies subsidized range 
from an analysis of radio antennae 
waves to the writing of a book on busi- 
ness investments. 


High-School Graduates at Dartmouth 


Public high-school graduates fare 
better scholastically at Dartmouth Col- 
lege than students who prepare in pri- 
vate schools, it has been established by 
a 4-year study recently completed by 
Edward T. Chamberlain, assistant to 
the freshman dean. The class of 1940, 
whose 650 entering members were ex- 
actly divided between public and private 
school men, graduated with a 4-year 
average of 2.416 for the public group 
and 2.168 for the private group out of 
a possible 4.0, 

Fewer men from the high schools were 
dropped or disciplined for academic rea- 
sons; more public-school men received 
prizes and honors at graduation; and 
the public group obt ained higher records 
on the comprehensive examinations cov- 
ering the entire major field. 

The study of the class of 1940 was 
made under the auspices of the commit- 
tee on admissions and was substantiated 
by findings from the records of the 
classes of 1941, 1942, and 1943, from 
matriculation up to June 1940. In mak- 
ing the results public, Dean Robert C. 
Strong, director of admission, stated 
that the survey did not provide any 


heard from university hall, 


basis for dangerous generalizing about 
the comparative merits of public and 
private school education and explained 
that it had been undertaken primarily 
to test the theory behind Dartmouth’s 
unique selective process of admission. 
“Nothing has been produced,” he added, 
“to shake our belief that native intelli- 
gence, resourcefulness and the will to 
learn are the major factors in college 
success and that admission to Dart- 
mouth should be based upon evidence of 
these qualities rather than upon formal, 
impersonal, secondary school credits.” 
Darthmouth adopted its selective 
process of admission in 1921 and car- 
ried this theory to its logical conclusion 
in 1934 by dropping all unit require- 
ments for admission and basing selec- 
tion on general evidence, satisfactory 
to the committee on admissions, that 
the applicant is capable of carrying on 
college studies. 
Watton C. JoHn 
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Certified Reading Courses 


In cooperation with the Illinois State 
Library, the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Illinois has arranged for cer- 
tificated reading courses for persons 
engaged in or tr aining for defense occu- 
pations. Approved book lists, contain- 
ing 15 to 25 books, have been prepared 
on some 30 different subjects essential in 
defense training. To receive a certifi- 
cate of accomplishment, a required num- 
ber of books (usually 6 or 8) must be 
read and a brief report on each sub- 
mitted to the adult education depart- 
ment of the Illinois State Library in 
Springfield. The books which are not 
available in local public libraries may be 
secured from the State library through 
the local librarian. 


A New World Order 


A compilation of publications on “A 
New World Order” by Fern Long, as- 
sociate readers’ adviser in the C leveland 
Public Library, recently appeared in 
Booklist, a monthly publication of the 
American Library Association. The 
bibliography itself is preceded by a gen- 
eral discussion of the problem and the 
bearing of each listed publication on the 
issues involved is indicated. 


Overdue Books Plan 


The Montclair Public Library of New 
Jersey has announced a plan for deal- 
ing with the problem of children’s over- 
due books. Instead of charging fines 
for books returned after the date due, 
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the library plans to reward children hav- 
ing perfect records for prompt returns 
by giving them colored bookmarks, or 
else allowing them to borrow books be- 
yond the usual number. 

According to the library statement: 
“The new arrangement has two objec- 
tives : Getting books back more promptly 
so more children may use them; making 
the children themselves responsible for 
promptness rather than penalizing the 
parents with small fines. We believe 
giving the responsibility to the children 
is a step toward the development of civic 
consciousness.” 


Reading Clubs 


The Oklahoma Library Commission 
is planning vacation reading clubs this 
summer for the school children of the 
State. According to the announce- 
ment: “Today, when so much emphasis 
is being laid upon the need for trained 
workers and the national defense pro- 
gram, we must not forget one of our 
most important jobs, as librarians, is to 
promote the welfare and intelligence of 
the youths of our communities. 

“The vacation reading clubs this year 
will emphasize the reading of vocational 
books and inspirational books, especially 
those based on the principles and back- 
ground of our American democracy. 
Reading certificates will be given each 
child who reads 10 books in his grade 
level during the vacation months.” 


Minnesota Situation 


Commenting on the public library 
situation in Minnesota, Lee F. Zimmer- 
man, director of libraries, states in 
Minnesota Libraries: “This year’s sta- 
tistics based on the 1940 census show 
59 percent of the total population with, 
and 41 percent without, public library 
service. ... In 1930 there were 125 
legally established public libraries 
maintained by tax support. Today 
there are 145 such libraries. Ten years 
ago, 12 public libraries received county 
appropriations for service to rural 
people. Today 17 of them receive sti- 
pends for this purpose in varying 
amounts.” 


Encouraging Freshmen 


A plan for encouraging freshmen to 
read is described in a recent issue cf 
College and Research Libraries by W. 
G. Johnson, a member of the English 
faculty of the University of Illinois. 
The reading of at least three books 
supplementary to the regular assign- 
ment is required of every freshman at 
Illinois; but an effort is made to draw 
up a reading list “selected to appeal to 
students who vary greatly in training 
background, interests, and ability.” 


In making its selection, the commit- 
tee has been following these principles: 

1. To lead students from adventure 
books, pure and simple, to travel books 
of the ordinary kind, to travel books 
with philosophical or artistically pre- 
sented contents. 

2. To read from books that discuss 
our own type of civilization to books 
that deal with older or distant types 
of civilization. 

3. To begin with biographies of men 
and women who have succeeded in work 
similar to that in which students are 
interested and to lead to biographies of 
men and women unlike the students. 

4. To capitalize their interest in mo- 
tion pictures by giving them dramas 
and novels from which motion pictures 
have been made. 

5. To use Illinois poetry and simple 
poetry of American life as an intro- 
duction to other poetry. 

Ratew M. Dunpar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


Surplus Marketing Administration 

During the 1939-40 school year ap- 
proximately 3 million children in 43,000 
schools received lunches made at least 
in part from surplus foods. Plans for 
1941 call for twice that many. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, is hoping to overcome mal- 
nutrition among children by applying 
surplus farm products for school lunch 
programs. These farm surpluses are 
bought to improve marketing condi- 
tions for farmers and are then donated 
to the State welfare agencies in the 48 
States, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia, for dis- 
tribution to families receiving public 
aid and to schools serving lunches to 
undernourished children. 

Communities may obtain assistance 
in organizing school lunch programs 
and field information on the surplus 
foods by writing to the State director 
of commodity distribution at their 
State welfare agency, or directly to 
the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
U. §S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Office of Indian Affairs 

Only one session of the Indian Serv- 
ice Summer School for in-service train- 
ing will be held at Wingate Vocational 
School, Wingate, N. Mex., according 


to Willard W. Beatty, Director of Ed- 
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ucation, Office of Indian Affairs. Re 
istration will take place on Monda 
July 7. Since only one session 
planned, offerings will be organized ¢ 
a regional basis so that employees fre 
all parts of the Indian country may | 
assured of receiving help in the sok 
tion of their problems. Persons out 
side the Indian Service may also enrol 

A catalog giving detailed infor 
tion may be had by writing to t 
Superintendent of Haskell Institu 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Social Security Board 

All States and Territories are pag 
ticipating in the public assistang 
programs developed under the Soci 
Security Act, according to the annud 
report of the Social Security Board fe 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
All States have aid for the needy ageé 
all but 7 States and Alaska have aid fq 
the blind; and all but 8 States a 
Alaska have aid for dependent childrey 


United States Travel Bureau 
This bureau, created originally 

1937, and made a part of the Nation 
Park Service in July 1940, acts as 
Federal agency cooperating with t 
private travel industry “to keep mo 
Americans traveling and more friend 
from other lands traveling in America, 
In addition to the Washington head 
quarters, the bureau maintains brand 
offices at 45 Broadway, New York City 
and in the Old Mint Building, Sa 
Francisco, Calif. 


Rural Electrification Administratic 


The REA, established by Congres 
to help farmers get electricity, lend 
funds on favorable terms to construé 
new rural electric distribution system 
to serve rural people who are withow 
high-line electric service. 

Under certain conditions, the RE& 
lends the entire cost of building 
power system, and borrowers are givé 
a period of years to repay loans at 
low interest rate. 

Further information may be ol 
tained by writing to the Rural Electri 
fication Administration, Washingto 


D.C. 


United States Secret Service 
The United States Secret Service # 
conducting a Nation-wide educational 
campaign as a preventive measure i 
dealing with a national crime prol 
lem—counterfeiting. Secret Servit 
agents deliver lectures and exhibit th 
film Know Your Money, a program if 
tended particularly to reach high-schot 

students. 
Maroarer F, Ryal 
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